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Five More Heroes! 


To the Readers of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 
= Se eee 


— : = ; - ~— 
Please make a memorandum of this: 


On Sunday, July 22, 1923, at 3.30 p.m. in St. Michael's Monastery 
Church, West Hoboken, N. J. we shall have a departure service for five 
Missionaries to China, 


A similar service will be held for the Missionaries on the 
afternoon of July 29, in St. Paul's Monastery Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You are most cordially invited to attend these services. 


This new band will increase the number of Passionist Missionaries 
in China to fourteen. In the very near future we hope to have at least 
twenty-five. 


In sending these Missionaries to foreign fields the Passoinist Order 
is making a huge sacrifice, particularly in view of the fact that it is quite 
impossible for our Fathers to comply with all the requests for missions in 
the United States. 


But that sacrifice is being made, and, whole-heartedly. For the 
Fathers realize that they must heed the call from the poor Chinese, and they 
know that the sacrifice will bring God's own blessing on their work here. 


Travelling expenses for each of the five Missionaries will amount 
to about $500. A person who donates the full sum is called a sponsor. 
Will you be one of the sponsors? 


There may be comparatively few of you who can give that sun, 
however intense your desire may be to do so. 


But all can help the Missionaries to some extent. And no donation 
is too small to be accepted with thanks. 


It is the earnest desire of THE SIGN Staff to make an offering to 
the new Missionaries as a mark of appreciation of their holy undertaking 
and as a pledge of support. 


Will you help us to help them? 


If every Reader of this letter would send us only a trifling sum 
we could give the Missionaries a good-sized offering. 


Will you let us have your donation as soon as possible? 


"Do good to thy friend before thou die, and according to thy ability 
stretch out thy hand and give to the poor."—Eccl. 14:13, 


Dp WardhYirell Of 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
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Current Fact and Comment 


@ With Christ Am I Nailed 
to the Cross 


WO cognate biographies are simultaneously 
announced: a translation of Huysman’s 

“St. Lydwina of Schiedam” and a new 

sketch of the life of Gemma Galgani by 

Father Philip Coghlan, C.P. Both subjects may be 
classed among those holy souls whom God chooses 
as heroic victims of reparation. In each case, ap- 
parently, God had to support the frail body mirac- 
ulously through years of incredible torture. Why 
God should in all ages single out innocent souls with 
a vocation only to suffer is a mystery to the very 
world that is favored thereby. The mystery deepens 
if we stop at examining only what they suffered in 
( il, whether it be the phenomenal experiences of 
those supported by extraordinary grace, or the more 
subtle yet unrelenting trials of obscurer lives. For 
a solution of the mystery we must postulate God’s 
infinite wisdom and justice. We find confirmation of 
this in the sentiments and avowals of these favored 
uls themselves whose calm resignation, gratitude, 
intermittent peace and exultant joy are invariably 
oportioned to the magnitude and intensity of their 
ifferings. When we realize that God’s wisdom 
perates to plan, His justice to rectify, and His 
rcy to support in this general scheme of vicarious 
uffering, we ourselves learn to be content with suf- 
fering and even to hope that God will not fail to 
nplicate our lives in that plan. We esteem it a 
tivilege to be thus addressed: “Fill ye up what 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ,” “In this have 
we known the charity of God, because He hath laid 


down His life for us: and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.” We are familiar with the 
frequent intimations that, if we are to share Christ’s 
everlasting joy and triumph, we must likewise share 
in His contempt for transitory things and in the 
spirit and motive of His sacrifice. 


The Way To Christ 


HE plea of restless criticism in every age has 
© been the desire to discover truth. The motive 

is plausible. But unbridled criticism applied 
to our Lord—His origin, His character, His supreme 
oblation—has never led to a uniform appraisal of 
Him. To no other subject has the keenest mental 
equipment devoted more intensive research or ex- 
amined more minutely the data at hand. Too fre- 
quently is it apparent that zeal for discovering the 
truth about Christ is actuated by the desire to de- 
throne His as the ruler of men’s consciences. From 
the great variety and disparity of their conclusions 
has sometimes arisen the wholescme suspicion that 
not individual research but a reasonable faith alone 
brings to us the real revelation of Christ. Thus 
Signor Papini wearied of the futile methods of ra- 
tionalism and in the end “cast away all critical ap- 
paratus and all nice and sceptical discussion, and 
went straight to Christ’s divine origin, His divine 
mission, His divine endowment.” Reviewing Papi- 
ni’s now famous Life of Christ, a reviewer in the 
Atlantic Monthly admits: 

**Ever since the Reformation the Protestant world 
has insensibly, logically, been making the figure of 
Jesus the object of a process of attenuation, explaining 
away, lopping off, cutting down this attribute, reducing 
that, till there was nothing left but the pale shadow of 
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New England Unitarianism. And shadows may blight 
the world—they cannot make it over. 

‘What Christ has done for mankind has been done 
as God not as man. Ethical teaching may be helpful, 
may be comforting. But all through these long cen- 
turies what has really taken hold of agony and sin and 
sorrow has been the divine personality made flesh, 
knowing all the weakness of earth and pouring upon it 
all the strength of heaven. Among the varied and 
crying needs of the modern world none is greater than 
that of such an immediate personal contact with the 
divine. ‘There never was a time more cut off from 
Christ than ours, nor one which needed Him more,’ 
says Signor Papini, with absolute truth.” 


Coffins or Cradles 2 


HE latest expedient proposed by the parlia- 
© mentary commission for stimulating the birth 
rate in France is the granting of limited suf- 

frage to women—one vote to any mother of four 
children. For the father of four children double suf- 
frage is suggested. We summarize other expedients 
proposed by the commission: Exemption of large 


families pro rata from income and inheritance taxes. 
Allotment of premiums by state and municipalities: 


thirty French departments already confer bonuses; 
in the Rhone department a mother receives from 
three hundred francs for her third, up to one thou- 
sand francs for her tenth child, having priority claim 
for lodging. There are fines for houseowners who 
put clauses into leases stipulating that the arrival of 
the stork automatically cancels the lease. As a re- 
duction in fares has already been granted by the 
French railways to large families it is proposed that 
the same favor be extended by subways and trams 
and also by the gas and electric companies. Indus- 
trial and commercial companies are asked to calcu- 
late salaries on a similar basis. The burden of tax- 
ation is shifted to bachelors and childless married 
people. 

None can judge how far the alarming decrease 
in the French birth rate is due to practices suggest- 
ed by Neo-Malthusians and birth controllers. The 
commission’s appeal is only to economic and patri- 
otic motives. “Remember that for every child born 
in France six are born in Germany.” “At the pres- 
ent rate of decrease, France in fifty years will have 
less than thirty million people, while Germany will 
have nearly one hundred million.” In actual figures 
the decline has progressed from 4.5 children per 
family in 1800 to 1.7 children per family at the 


present time. The loss of man power in the war 
has caused abandonment of farms and thus the azyj- 
cultural population, drifting to the cities, no lorger 
helps to maintain the average. While Premier Mus. 
solini is begging the United States to raise the quota 
limits and admit a larger number of Italy’s prolific 
sons, Current Opinion observes that “the prejudice 
against children in France is extraordinarily wide- 
spread. Everybody wants children—in someone 
else’s home, or in someone else’s apartment house.” 
In the measure that it is recognized that con- 
ditions in France are the result of preferring imme- 
diate personal convenience to the divinely sanc- 
tioned moral standards, greater reliance will be 
placed upon the appeal to conscience, and the tem- 
porizing and specious arguments of the eugenj 
will be effectually discarded. i 


Profanity A Weakness 


OR the purpose of breaking wills, far-fetched 
rt reasons are sometimes advanced. Recently, 
for example, a certain surrogate was asked 
to admit lunacy in a testatrix because she used pro- 
fane language. We may agree with the assumption 
that profanity in a woman is a monstrous habit, but 
not that it is proof of insanity. Were it not so, we 
should have greatly to enlarge the capacity of our 
asylums for the insane. 

True, if that oft-cited visitor from Mars were to 
inquire as to the Name so frequently employed by 
Christians themselves as a mere expletive he might 
well doubt their sanity. Profanity derives its =f 
chiefly from what it may involve of disrespect to the 
Almighty. When the Deity is wilfully addressed 
or invoked, profanity acquires the grievous guilt of 
blasphemy. At the other extreme is the more or less 
thoughtless use of God’s name for the purpose of 
emphasis or the expression of strong feelings. Of- 
ten there is no reference to God at all nor an effica- 
cious wish that the malediction be realized, as in 
certain phrases by which others are placed outside 
the pale of salvation. In the latter case the specific 
guilt is incurred rather through yielding to temper. 
Concerning the use especially of the Savior’s name 
as a mere expletive, it is an appalling perversity that 
induces Christians to choose it for that purpose 
while the cognomens of Caesar, Beelzebub, Tutan- 
khamen, etc., are equally serviceable. 

Formal blasphemy is sufficiently abhorrent as 
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to be seldom heard. But other forms of profanity 
are distressingly common. Especially painful is it 
to hear conversations in public so freely reinforced 
with profanity as to imply that there are no bounds 
of propriety to be observed in the matter. It is even 
reputed to be a mark of smartness. Classifying a 
famous admiral as one of the most notorious swear- 
ers of modern times, the N. Y. Mail remarks: 

“In him, as in most people, the use of profane 
language was an evidence of his weaknesses rather 
than of his strong points. . . It is the casual and pro- 
fuse use of profane language in the streets that is 
most distressing today. It is impossible to sit or stand 
in a subway car and overhear a convers*tion of aver- 
age people without hearing some word or other that 
disgusts. There is probably only one way of minimiz- 
ing the evil. That is by refusing to become subject 
# it. Keep your language clean and sometime your 

iv. will grow tired of filling the air with foul 
words.” 

Christians will refuse to continue subject to this 
evil if they vividly recall the silence and patience of 
Christ under unjust accusation and extreme provoca- 
tion. 


Superstition Survives 


tee practices and pious expressions of 
simple Catholics are often contemptuously re- 
ferred to as superstition. Critics, without any 
attempt to reconcile the attitude of simple minds 
with the verities of religion, represent such practices 
and expressions as evidence of Roman Catholicism 
corrupting the true deposit of faith. Protestantism 
@ had ample opportunity to show how faithfully 
could interpret Christianity to simpler minds. Yet 
conditions in many other rural sections long culti- 
vated by the Protestant ministry are recalled by 
what a woman engaged in uplift work among the 
Kentucky mountaineers describes for the Atlantic 
Monthly: 


An experience I had, just last spring, shows that 
the belief in witches did not die in Salem, but con- 
tinues to have life in the minds of these simple folk, 
living at the “head o’ the holler.” 

In such a community I found only one book, aside 
from the Bible, a paper-backed volume entitled. “Hell’s 
Commerce” or “The Drunkard’s Reward.” To take 
the place of this I carried in, for the children, beauti- 
fully illustrated stories of Red-Riding Hood, Snow- 
White, etc. In a few weeks time the attitude of the 
community changed, decidedly, toward me, becoming 
noticeably hostile. Finally I discovered that these 


stories had been read aloud to the older folk, who 
“‘*lowed they was witchcraft” and, “seein’” as how I 
had brought them into their midst, I must have the 
power of a witch. 

Finding that old Uncle Hiram, a Hard-Shell Bap- 
tist Preacher, was leader in this movement against 
me, I decided to visit him. Calling at his cabin gate, 
I was told by his wife, a frail little old blind woman, 
that “him an’ Delphie is up yander drappin’ corn.” 
Upon my arrival he carefully placed the felt hat in 
front of his face, lest I catch his eye to practise my 
witch-power. 

Coming direct to the point I said: “Howdy, 
Uncle Hiram. I came to talk over my work with you.” 

“Delphie, keep right on a-drappin’ an’ a-kiverin’ 
while I hear this Stranger bust out.” 

“T won’t take but a minute of your time, just to 
tell you what I want to do.” 

“T kin tell yo’ now, I’m agin hit.” 

“But do you know what it is?” 

“No, but I’m agin hit.” 

“Do you realize it is work backed by Uncle Sam?” 

“Let me tell yo’, Stranger, there is some all-pow- 
erful wicked folk mixed up in this here governmint 0’ 
ours.” 

“But, Uncle Hiram, do I look wicked?” 

At that he risked one eye over the edge of the 
felt hat with, “I ain’t a-judgin’ nothin’ by looks, Stran- 
ger.” 

Knowing that he could neither read nor write, I 
had with me some illustrated bulletins showing differ- 
ent phases of our work. When these were offered he 
said: “Yo’ neednt leave me nary a one o’ that air 
printed stuff, ’cause I can’t read without specks, an’ I 
ain’t go no specks. Come on, Delphie, let’s drap an’ 
kiver.”’ With that he turned to his slow, primitive 
method of corn planting, and I was left to slide out 
of his field, still a witch in his eyes. 


Catholic Author of 
“Home Sweet Home” 


HE centenary of “Home, Sweet Home” has 
© been duly commemorated, but none of the 
stories dealing with the song and its author 
contain such interesting items as those recorded by 
W. H. Grattan Flood in The Month. John Howard 
Payne was born in New York June 9, 1791, and from 
an early age until he was forty followed the stage, 
mostly in England. He was on terms of intimacy 
with Daniel O’Connell and, while in Paris, with the 
Rector of the Irish College, Dr. Kearney. It is 
commonly thought that Payne and Sir Henry 
Bishop shared the authorship of the song, the latter 
being the composer of the air. Mr. Flood quotes 
Payne’s own account: 
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I first heard the air in Italy. One beautiful morn- 
ing, as I was strolling alone amid some delightful 
scenery, my attention was arrested by the sweet voice 
of a peasant girl who was carrying a basket laden with 
fruits and vegetables. This plaintive air she trilled 
out with so much sweetness and simplicity that the 
melody at once caught my fancy. I accosted her, and 
after a few moments’ conversation, I asked the name 
of the song, which she could not give me, but having 
a slight knowledge of music myself—only enough for 
the purpose—I dotted down the notes as best I could. 
It was this air that suggested the words of “Home Sweet 
Home,” both of which I sent to Bishop at the same time I 
was preparing the opera of Clari for Mr. Kemble. Bishop 
happened to know the air perfectly well, and adapted the 
meric to the words. 

We are further informed that the author of our 
most highly favored ballad died in the faith of Fran- 
cis Scott Key, to whom we owe our national anthem. 
Payne died in 1852 while Consul for the United 
States at Tunis. There a few weeks before his death 
the Vicar General received him into the Catholic 
Church and he died an edifying death surrounded 
by the good Sisters of Charity. Conclusive evi- 
dence of this may be found in a letter from Father 
Abram Ryan, the poet priest of the Confederacy, a 
friend of Payne’s, written to the Catholic Columbia 
in 1883: 

The author of “Home, Sweet Home” has found a 
home of loving, pathetic memory in countless hearts. 
How many know that this sad heart had found a home 
in the Catholic Church? When the corpse of the home- 
less exile was brought to this country, how is it that 
a minister of the Episcopal Church officiated at his 
obsequies? In 1852 Payne died, in the 62d year of 
his age. The Catholic Bishop of Tunis was on terms 
of closest intimacy with the poet, and the priest who 
prayed at his grave spoke often of him in terms of 
highest praise. .. . This information will be new to 

many and will gladden many a Catholic heart. 


“My Children in England!” 


St. PAUL OF THE Cross 


HE recent opening of a Passionist monastery 
© at Myddleton Lodge, Ilkley, Yorkshire, was 
an event of historical interest. Bishop Cow- 

gill of Leeds presided and warmly welcomed the 
Provincial, Very Rev. Father Malachy, and the com- 
munity. ‘You are the more welcome,” he declared, 
“because you have come to a house that has been 
associated with Catholicity in this part of the world 
for a great many centuries, and which passed out of 
our hands for a short time.” Myddleton Lodge was 
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a hunting seat as far back as the Norman period. 
The present lodge was built in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It was a source of religious consolation in- 
fluencing a wide area when rigorous laws forbade 
Catholic worship, for the Middletons were always 
staunch Catholics. A few years ago five priests’ 
























































































































































































































hiding places were discovered there. The upper C 
chamber was a chapel used for secret worship. On 
the grounds there is a Calvary retreat with beauti- 
fully carved Stations of the Cross, evidence of an shall ” 
inherited devotion to the Passion of Christ. of tem 
The preacher at the Mass was Rev. Reginald gee 
Middleton, S. J., who had spent his boyhood days " blac 
at the lodge and who was introduced as “the repre- oulate 
sentative of that family whose Catholic traditions ciieain 
and whose sufferings for the faith are the —_ @s 
boast of us, the children, we might say, of the se . é 
ond centuries, through the stormy periods of Eliz- cnet 
abeth, Cromwell, and the penal laws, the sanctuary aon 
lamp was never extinguished in Myddleton Lodge, 7 
and that in the veins of Father Middleton flowed vgn 
the blood of martyrs, for he was a descendant of the nant 
martyred Margaret Clitheroe.” by # 
helpe 
Helping A Great Record 7 
exodi 
T is matter of regret that the activities of knocl 
American Catholics in our former wars were “aS 
so indifferently recorded. With its excellent won 
equipment the Bureau of Historical Records of the with 
N. C. W. C. applied itself promptly to gather the in se 
record of American Catholic participation in th @: 
World War. “American Catholics in the War,” by our! 
Michael Williams is a summary of the vast mass of 
material so far assembled. The smallest quota of the 
records places the number of Catholic men and have 
women in the service at 830,791. This is the mini- mon 
mum. There is not a parish in the country that does Mor 
not claim to have had more service men than the tion 
estimated quota. The Bureau advisedly warns that com 
there is much valuable material that it may not be che 
possible to assemble again. Each parish is asked to We 
complete the list, as soon as possible, of all its men the 
who joined the colors. In many instances, it is 2 whi 
matter merely of sending in the names of those who 
served during the war. In other cases it has been Sta 
found necessary to complete the list sent in during des 
the war and amended to include all those who served jes 
down to the day of the Armistice. Na 






“And Other Sheep I Have” 


W. M. THEREAU 


PVHE sudden shifting of Negro population 
-¢ from the South to the North is forcing the 
State, and the Church also, to deal prompt- 
ly and seriously with the problem: What 
snall we do with the Negro? There must be an end 
of temporizing. The logic of facts is forcing us, at 
our own peril, to deal with the problem in a spirit of 
fairness and equity. A wave of the hand, indicating 
a black belt in the divisions of our larger cities, 
quieted, hitherto, our fears as to the numbers of the 
colored population. But the news of the day is 
ousing us to the realization that the belt must be 
an elastic one indeed, and that a policy of mere 
repression where such expansion is taking place, is 
violent, and can have only a violent ending. 

The steady movement northward received a 
vigorous impetus during the days of the war. The 
many never returned. Those who did, had profited 
by their association, here and abroad, and have 
helped to create the unrest which is at work at the 
present day. They prepared the way for a general 
exodus, sure to come when opportunity would again 
knock at their doors. That opportunity has come, 
as we well know, through the ill-starred Immigra- 
tion Law. The industries of the North, threatened 
with paralysis from the shortage of labor, have gone 
in search of the Negro, giving him his transportation 

« d promising him alluring wages at the end of his 
fourney. 

Incomplete statistics give us a fair estimate of 
the upheaval that is taking place. Fifty thousand 
have moved into three Eastern States in the past 
months from South Carolina and Alabama alone. 
More significant is the report, coming from one sec- 
tion after another, that legislative, political and 
commercial groups are devising ways and means of 
checking the stampede. But it is all to no purpose. 
We may safely state that there is little likelihood of 
the tide ever receding, even though the occasion 
which started it on its course should be removed. 

Plainly a day of reckoning is come for both 
State and Church. In this writing we have not to 
deal with the accountability to which the State may 
justly hold the Church. The best minds in the 
Nation, including leaders of the sects, have all along 


maintained that the Catholic Church alone held the 
key to the Negro situation; that her perfect system 
of education—one that enlightens conscience as well 
as mere intellect, and chastens emotions, and for- 
tifies both with her Sacramental grace—could alone 
fit the Negro for membership in the body politic. 
We pass over in this examination of our consciences 
that part of our duty which falls under the mandate: 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” 
that we might the better concentrate upon the 
weightier part of the Law: “Render unto God the 
things that are God’s.” Here are two facts which 
we must face: that these souls are the “things of 
God,” and that the stewardship over them is com- 
mitted to us. So surely as there will be a Judgment 
just so surely will it be said to us: “Render an as- 
count of thy stewardship.” Despite the fact that we 
have been as the “unjust steward” in respect to our 
Negro wards the condemnation has not yet been 
uttered against us: “Thou canst be steward no long- 
er.” Instead, by the inscrutable mercy of God a fur- 
ther and more favorable opportunity for service is 
proffered to us to-day. 


O's following statistics form the material for a 


terrifying indictment. It is not for the pur- 

pose of rehashing scandal, but of fixing in 
our mind our immediate responsibility that we set 
down these census items. The Negro population at 
the present time is some twelve million. Nearly six 
million belong to one or other of the sects; five mil- 
lions are unbaptized and are affiliated with no 
church. Two hundred and fifty thousand out of the 
twelve million are Catholics. Since the Civil War 
the numbers of the Negro have been trebled. At the 
time of the Civil War there were two hundrd thou- 
sand Catholics in the two States of Maryland and 
Louisiana alone. There is the skeleton in the family 
closet of the Church in America. Fair deeds there 
are to our credit; wonderful achievements to gladden 
the hearts of the dwellers in the City of God; our 
annals occupy some of the finest pages in history of 
the Church of God; but here is a record that forces 
us to strike our breasts and to acknowledge that it is 
criminal. We have been apostates in regard to the 
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vocation plainly entrusted to us of preaching the tid- 
ings of salvation to the Negro. An essential char- 
acteristic in the make-up of one belonging to the 
Apostolic Church is that he be an Apostle. A cru- 
cial test by which the world is to distinguish among 
the churches the true from the false is the presence 
of an Apostolic spirit and of Apostolic activity. We 
Catholics in America can claim but one to the 
twenty-four who belong to the non-Catholic body. 
Though six decades of years have passed since the 
war, the Catholic population of the Negroes has been 
at a standstill or worse, 
which means that the loss 
of those who would be 
Catholics by their birth- 
right must mount to the 
staggering figures of sev- 
eral hundreds of thou- 
sands. “Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel” is 
a warning ringing in the 
ears of every member of 
the Church of Christ. No 
array of secular reason- 
ings, however formidable, 
and surely no antipathies 
that have no _ better 
grounds than fastidious- 
ness, will ward off the 
curse that is the wages of 
neglect of Apostolic duty. 
The blight which brought 
desolation to Catholic 
peoples in the course of 
the ages, came of their 
tailure to live out their 
Apostolic vocation. 
HILE this appeal to 
(D conscience is per- 
emptory and final, nevertheless sentiment 
and fixed judgment must be allayed and coun- 
tered if the mandate of conscience shall not be 
silenced. It is surprising what strange confusion 
rules the minds of most people when there is thought 
of a settlement of the Negro’s place in our midst. 
Such a platitude as our President uttered seemed to 
the Nation to be words of far-seeing wisdom: “The 
black man should seek to be, and be encouraged to 
be, the best possible black man, and not the best 
possible imitation of a white man.” It should not 


JESUS CHRIST LOVES BOTH 


be needful to say that the whitening of baptism af- 
fects his soul and not his skin; that in striving to 
make him the best possible Catholic we would do nc 
more than give him a place in the ranks of the col- 
ored children of the Church. Sentiment against the 
Negro has been no doubt aroused by himself. A 
fair chance to attain success in the station where he 
belonged, often enough was too great a‘reaction from 
what he was accustomed to. Being nothing more 
than a child of larger growth, one who had been 
undisciplined, save by abuse, he acted, at times, as 

all such children would— 

he was insolent. We must 

be patient, when called 

upon to strive to undo the 


effects of the Pree “= tk 
gave him. is o @: 


ward, ae we sia 
brought him here. Dur- 
ing the long period that 
has elapsed since then in- 
human treatment goaded 
him on in the road that 
leads to savagery. Little 
wonder, that the traits of 
the savage should break 
out in his conduct. The 
wonder is, that so much 
human goodness should 
remain, and that he could 
be, as he can be, so 


on the one side the crim! 
inal and depraved masses 
that pauperism has bred 
in our populous center, 
and on the other the Ne- 
gro forced to live under 
conditions hardly above 
that of the brute creation; you will find that the 
comparison will not be unfavorable to the Negro. 
We may go a step further in the matter of compar- 
isons between the white and the colored population 
in a center housing great numbers of both; we may 
ask, for instance, whether Broadway is any whit 
more a “White Way,” in regard to morality than is 
Seventh Avenue, and, to which would fall the lot of 
casting the first stone ? 

We would not minimize the difficulties of our 
work for the Negro. They are such as are found in 


promptly reclaimed. Place D € 
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heathen land among the downtrodden masses there. 
but the Charity of Christ conquers all obstacles. If 
only prejudices bar not the door the love of Christ 
shall triumph over every obstacle. Prejudice is the 
first-born of that detestable tyrant which may be 
cescribed as mob-thought, which, if it thrive, begets 
class hatred and from this last come the cruelties 
which have dishonored our common nature. We 
who have been made to suffer so long and so griev- 
ously from insensate hatred, have surrendered our- 
selves to unreasoning enmity towards those who are 
more helpless than we ‘ever were. We in our turn 
have supplied another instance of that malign trait 
in human nature which submerges independent and 
inbiased judgment, as to the merits or demerits of 
individuals or races; which makes minds captive 

that raging, ungovernable cross current called mob 
thought. 


OVE for Christ had no chance with the indi- 
rl vidual, because He was thought to be a Naz- 
arene. They, the mob, had decreed: “Could 
anything good come out of Nazareth?” Though for 
three years His public life manifested to all that He 
was Goodness personified, all that time, none the 
less, prejudice lived on so that when the hour struck 
in which hearts would be revealed, Barrabas was 
preferred before Him. The mob-spirit had won the 
day, the “whole” people cried out, “Away with Him! 
Crucify Him!” The “History of Persecution,” the 
entire execrable, harrowing record, is one of the 
prevalence of mob-thought over craven minds. 
é Either the Negro would have to change his 
Dlace of residence or the South would have to re- 
move its century-old hatred of the Negro. The only 
course open to him was to become an exile from his 
native Southland. Though the outlook is lowering 
it yet remains to be seen whether the same intol- 
erance will prevail here or whether we shall en- 
courage him to be the “best possible black man.” 
Self protection may be counted on to create a favor- 
able public sentiment in regard to his civil status. 
As for us, we cannot fail to recognize an eleventh- 
hour call to the work which was set to us to do long 
since. The general awakening of the national Cath- 
olic conscience shown in our foreign mission activ- 
ites holds out a promise of hope that we shall not 
fail in this opportune hour to do missionary work for 
our colored brethren. We may subjoin here that we 
do not advance the cause, as some would appear to 


think, by belittling the sacrifices of those who pass 
over our domestic needs to go to fields afar. For 
the truth is, that there are the many who must stay 
at home, for the few who can go abroad. Bid them 
godspeed and then let us emulate their missionary 
spirit by taking up the task of gathering in the col- 
ored harvest at our very doors. 


HAT are we to hope for, and where make a 
(D beginning? Fully equipped colored parishes 

with churches and schools, especially the 
school, is the goal for which we must strive. Indeed, 
the beginnings must look to the children. While 
waiting for the coming of the separate school, we 
could at least do what the State is doing, find room 
for them in our parochial school. The Negro par- 
ents are making enormous sacrifices, for the educa- 
tion of their children, and make no distinction on 
denominational lines. The Catholic school is, ex- 
perience shows, more desirable to them than any 
other. Vocations to the Sisterhoods who have con- 
secrated their energies to Negro education will mean 
for our colored children what they have meant to the 
white population. The training of teachers—the Sis- 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament have inaugurated the 
work—is of prime importance in the work ahead. 
The sects are spending millions on this very enter- 
prise. 


What can the laity do in these first steps in the 
Apostolate? The way is pointed out to organized 
effort (without organization not even the surface of 
the possibilities will be scratched) by such a society 
as the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; a city- 
wide association of young men and women who are 
trained and committed to the work, who go to seek 
out children of foreign birth, gathering them .into a 
convenient meeting house and instructing them Sun- 
day after Sunday in the elements of the Catholic 
Faith. The gatherings have come to be the nucleus 
of a new mission, which in time develops into a par- 
ish. Wherever it is possible, it is most desirable 
to enlist colored Catholics to take up this work. We 
repeat, we must learn from the sects. They have 
stressed all along the importance of obtaining na- 
tives for leaders in their propaganda work among 
the several peoples. The day should not be far 
distant when associations, both white and colored, 
for the Negro Apostolate should develop into a na- 
tion-wide organization. 
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A Decisive Moment 


ANNA BLANCHE McGILL 


Y the way, Mary, I asked Dick Weldon out 
for a few days. Thought you wouldn’t 
mind an extra man,” John Carr remarked 
to his wife. 

“T should say not—with this place looking like 
a Young Ladies’ Seminary sometimes! I thought 
we had a perfect balance this week, but Clare asked 
out two more girls yesterday. So we really need 
two extra men. Maybe you can find another. How 
ever did you get Richard Weldon? You must have 
put a spell upon him. They say he has not been 
going anywhere since he came back from France.” 

“That’s why I asked him. He looks fagged. 
Besides, I thought you particularly liked him.” 

“T do like him. There’s always been something 
fine about Richard since he was a little boy—without 
lis being anything of a prig.” 

“Richard’s alright,” agreed Mr. Carr. 

“Of course, I hope he won’t be too solemn for 
social purposes,” continued Mary Carr. “I hear 


he’s been so serious, declining invitations and all 


that sort of thing.” 

“T don’t believe he’ll cast a gloom over your 
party. He’s really charming, you know.” 

“He can be, I know that,” conceded Mrs. Carr, 
as her husband added: 

“He’s naturally had to be pretty serious to 
have handled the jobs he’s tackled since the war. 
All that fine reconstruction work in France—they 
say that his energy and sense in directing his men 
were responsible for one of the best pieces of re- 
habilitation done over there. And see what he’s 
done since he came home. Virtually he set White 
and Long’s on their feet again. The old firm was 
tottering, production down to nothing, patronage 
slipping away. And now they have a waiting list 
of orders, profits rising steadily, and on a co-op- 
erative basis, with everybody feeling good! Reg- 
ular genius for organization and management! And 
not much more than a kid when he started all this.” 

“Do tell some of the girls,” interrupted Mrs. 
Carr, laughingly. 

“Don’t believe he’s got marrying on the brain. 
He’s been so concentrated on affairs.” 

“Too bad, when so many ineligibles are so 
ready!” Mrs. Carr paused a moment, then contin- 


ued: “He and Alice Neale would make an ideal 
couple. Or maybe he and Jane Campbell. I wish 
we could see Jane safely settled. I feel a respon- 
sibility for her, with her mother gone. But she’s 
so spoiled.” 

“Here now, match-maker! Don’t start involv- 
ing Dick in your matrimonial schemes or you may 
lose an otherwise desirable reliance for future social 
exigencies.” 

“Nonsense! You know I’m too diplomatic to 
rouse his suspicions. Besides, I’d be doing him a 
real service, if I found the Perfect Girl. You know 
it would be a shame to let some flapper snap hin 
up,” and Mrs. Carr then meditatively proceeded: 
“Of course, Jane is a dear, just the victim of grand- 
motherly petting, but she’s a good little thing at 
heart—and some flapper may snap Richard——” 

“Not much danger,” declared John. 

“Great deal of danger, with such an attractive, 
worth-while youth! Haven’t you seen it happen 
often enough? That’s what makes me believe in 
the right kind of match-making,” declared Mrs. 
Carr, a mischievous smile playing over her lips, as 
her husband countered in his wonted vein: 

“Of course, yours is the right kind, the real 
right kind!” 

“Well, isn’t it? Look at Jim Nelson and Anne 
Day. And I’m sure Ted Clark and Mary Lee are 
a flawless pair of turtle doves. You very well know 
that if we had not asked them here together so 
much, that clever possessive case, Judith Cary, 
would have captured him.” 

“O, well, I’ll admit you are a subtle and capable 
member of Society! No doubt behind my back you 
claim to have appropriated the man who hag the 
honor of being your accomplice in these strategems 
and spoils.” John Carr’s long and difficult court- 
ship of his lovely wife was historic in their group of 
friends. But now Mary Carr’s laughter rippled mer- 
rily as she retorted: 

“Can’t you trust me to do nearly as well by Dick 
or any other protegé ?” 

Later, as Richard Weldon crossed the Carr’s 
lawn, an observer might have readily noticed 
that although he shared the youth of the group 
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whose arrival coincided with his own, his face 
indicated more thought, his bearing more poise than 
theirs. However, his grave demeanor in no sense 
detracted from his being an adaptable guest. For 
all his dignity, his face quickly lighted at sallies of 
his blithe companions. His own wit lent a snap to 
the conversation—if sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Carr 
were more appreciative than the younger contin- 
gency of the particularly acute quality and delightful 
allusions in his repartee. He was a genuine gratifi- 
cation to host and hostess, frequently and adroitly 
coming to their aid with some courtesy, some atten- 
tion to a guest for the nonce eclipsed by one more 
charming. In fact, after a few days, if Mrs. Carr 
had any fault to find with him it was that he made 
himself so agreeable to the company in general. 
He did seem interested in Alice Neale—but in no 
sense did he devote himself to her. Meantime, Jane 
Campbell did that very thing. Apparently she could 
not stay away from Alice. Consequently whenever 
it chanced that Richard and Alice might have had a 
tete-a-tete, Jane promptly appeared on the scene. 
Other complications likewise arose. 


“The best laid schemes of mice and match- 
makers,” teasingly whispered John Carr, as he no- 
ticed one of his wife’s attempts to pair off the ob- 
jects of her romantic solicitude—only to see two 
other obviously enamored swains circumvent their 
hostess’s design by their own prompt arrival at 


Alice’s side. 
04 that it seemed to need just the deft manipula- 

tion which Mrs. Carr was so keen to give. 
Though no glamor seemed to halo Alice and Rich- 
ard when they were together, they seemed genuinely 
to like each other; each was distinctly animated in 
the other’s society. They sustained a lively give- 
and-take in conversation. Across the table and else- 
where it was often Richard who most quickly rose 
to some flash of Alice’s wit—and, vice versa. 


PROVOKING feature of the situation was 


“T shouldn’t be so interested, if they weren’t 
»bviously made for each other,” declared Mrs. Carr 


to her husband. “Frankly now, wouldn’t any dis- 
passionate observer pick them out, as providentially 
nated? Look at them over there—the handsomest 
of the group, even if our own children suffer just a 
little by comparison. I know they must have more 
in common than any two in the room—TI mean more 


worth-while. Alice’s Red Cross work abroad of 
course makes a special bond.” 

“Yes, of course,” admitted John Carr, “but here, 
aren’t they becoming a fixed idea of yours? What 
about the others? Don’t they appeal to your ro- 
mantic sense—Lawrence Baldwin and little Nellie 
Collins there, for instance?” Mary Carr glanced 
toward the couple indicated. 

“Yes, but not to my sense of perfect fitness as 
Richard and Alice do.” 

“Well, if you think they are providentially de- 
signed for each other, why worry?” 


UT Mary Carr believed that in some matters 
B Providence worked through the co-operation 

of human agencies. So she continued her 
elected role when possible. Seeing the two actually 
sitting aloof from the remainder of the young people 
one afternoon, she recognized a golden opportunity 
—to keep them together and away from interrup- 
tion for a while. Strolling over to them in a leis- 
urely fashion, she subtly inquired: 

“TI wonder if anybody could be prevailed upon 
to gather me some flowers for dinner this evening ?” 

Instantly the two rose to their feet. Mrs. Carr 
added: 

“I’m desperately anxious for something wild, 
right out of the woods.” 

“Where’s the best place?” asked Alice. 

“T’ll tell you the most wonderful place, fairly 
running over with the loveliest blossoms—no danger 
of exterminating the wild flowers there! Do you 
know the cliff walk? Not that you will have to 
climb—there’s plenty within easy reach!” 

Mary Carr gave herself three cheers for think- 
ing of the cliff walk. Surely there, if ever, must 
work the magic of the Time, the Place, the Girl: this 
lovely late afternoon; that romantic and poetical 
path; and Alice now looking especially handsome 
and so wholesomely alluring in her white sports cos- 
tume! In haste to get the pair started, Mrs. Carr 
gave them the scantiest of directions. What if they 
did get lost temporarily—all the better. 


“Take your time,” she called to them, “dinner 
is not till seven”—and she began to walk toward the 
house. As she arrived at the porch, she turned for 
a glance of gratification at her successful ruse. The 
two were well on their way down the path to the 
cliff. What a good-looking pair, as they swung 
along together, so tall and supple, Richard just the 
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right number of inches taller than Alice! Mrs. Carr 
drew a deep breath of pride and pleasure, only in the 
next moment to experience an anti-climax as, with a 
pang, she saw her own daughter, Eva, and Jane 
Campbell pausing on their way from the tennis 
courts to intercept the couple. Mrs. Carr stood in 
suspense. It would be just like Eva and Jane, mis- 
chievous spirits as they were, to tag along. But 
that would not have been so annoying as what did 
happen. Eva came down the path alone, and Jane 
annexed herself as third to Mrs. Carr’s recently and 
so auspiciously arranged couple. 


(T) so down-hearted?” asked John Carr as 
he came out of the library and joined his wife 
on the porch. 

“Look there, will you? I had just sent Dick 
and Alice off for a nice long walk—but I might have 
known Jane would spring from somewhere! She 
can’t stay away from Alice, and Richard makes a 
still more irresistible attraction. She set her cap for 
him as soon as he arrived, though she’s been sparing 
her darts since he has proved himself such a de- 
tached, if impeccable, member of the house-party. 
Just some of her wiles, to seem indifferent, but I’m 
sure she still has designs on him.” 

“She’s clever,” conceded John, who shared his 
wife’s choice for the youth, much as he teased her. 
He felt rather sure that Richard could be trusted to 
guide his own destinies, yet John Carr was wise 
enough in the mystifying ways of a maid with a man 
to know that “you never can tell!” 

Of course. you never can! Richard might 
have been tempted to admit it. During these 
holidays, his first for so long, he had been per- 
mitting himself to relax a little, had begun to feel 
himself a social being once again, instead of a mere 
machine, arduously grinding along, virtually since 
1917. After all, being young, and by no means per- 
manently committed to a hermit’s career, now dur- 
ing this pleasant visit he had, with more zest than 
his quiet demeanor might have indicated, surren- 
dered to enjoying his recreation. By no means a 
misogynist, he had been glad to make the acquain- 
tance of so many pretty girls or to renew friendships 
with older friends. 

In the latter category was Jane Campbell. He 
had known her since their childhood, though re- 
cently he had seldom seen her. After her parents’ 
death, she had gone north to her grandparents. To 


his fancy she was still the little girl whom he as an 
older boy had once teased and played with. And 
Jane made the most of the role. It suited her dainty 
type. Though she was a pampered creature, Rich- 
ard was inclined to overlook any show of pettishness 
as the whims of a little girl, As she was otherwise 
winsome and lovable, pretty and evidently fond of 
him, condoning her caprices was not a difficult task. 


ested in other people’s relationships than to 

seek to draw attention to herself—she won- 
dered just how Richard did regard Jane. She felt 
Jane’s charm and she suspected that he did. She 
herself petted Jane a good deal, mothered her— 
for all the nearness of their ages. Though she and 
Richard got along famously she had not let he: ) 
maiden meditation dwell upon him for her own sake 
—and partly because she had a prophetic sense that 
he and Jane were to care for each other. Often a 
man of Richard’s thoughtful type needed something 
like Jane’s lighter nature to complement his own. 

But if Alice did not let her own fancy dwell 
possessively upon Richard, she did let her admira- 
tion for him have full fling. He was unmistakably 
one of the rare men in her wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Her war experiences had added to 
her quick recognition of types. In the hospitals and 
camps she had seen at close range what the war had 
done to the ranks of youth. With some it had not 
made any appreciable alteration; but with others, 
and especially the more highly organized men, it was 
different. She saw Richard as finely tempered steel 
She could read the firm modelling of his features, 
the good chastened lines of thought and decision, his 
penetrating, uncompromising glance. 

Meantime, though, she had been pleased enough 
at their obviously congenial association, what she 
had not noted was his own frequent and reflective 
glance dwelling upon her, his sense of interest and 
understanding when she was near. If with an ani- 
mated expression he often turned from her more 
stately beauty to the piquant charm of Jane, just as 
often did he turn with a realization of keen interes: 
and deepened mood from Jane to her serene anc 
noble beauty—it brought to his mind Schubert’ 
“Du bist die Ruh,” and the calm dignity of gentl: 
and benign Madonnas. 

Meantime, a happy camaraderie prevailed 
among the three as they proceeded with the flowe: 


FA for Alice—rather inclined to become inter- 
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gathering. Their hands were soon filled with all 
they needed; as their hostess said, it was not neces- 
sary to climb, though now and then they scrambled 
up the hillside for some especially beguiling blos- 
som. 

“Look at that patch of wild honeysuckle. Do 
let’s get it,” Jane suddenly exclaimed, pointing to- 
ward a tangle of vine and bloom high above the 
path. 

“How lovely!” exclaimed Alice—and Richard 
glanced at her in time to catch the radiant delight 
the exquisite discovery had given to her. 

“Do let’s have it,” reiterated Jane. 


“Oh, no! There’s no foothold—see how fright- 
fully steep it is,” demurred Alice as Jane started 
picking her way upward. 

“Don’t try to come,” called down Richard. “I 
nearly slipped on my way this far. Stay where you 
are—I'll get it.” 

“Please don’t,” we really have plenty,” pleaded 
Alice. 

“He’s sure-footed,” interrupted Jane, her eager- 
ness challenging Richard onward. 


“But there’s no place to stop or cling,” insisted 
Alice. 


“Excelsior!” cried Jane persistently, as Richard 
started upward. 


“How can you?” said Alice, utterly provoked 
at Jane’s inconsiderate behavior. 


“It’s not so bad,” called out Richard as he 
climbed higher, his lithe figure miraculously poised 
now and then on ledges where the ascent had seemed 
impossible. At last, when he stood to cut the honey- 
suckle, even Jane was tense—but a distinct differ- 
ence in her excitement and Alice’s was evident. 
Jane was exhilarated by the hazardous feat, Alice 
was solicitous. Richard, turning, saw the two gazing 
upward, and, for the first time, he lost his footing. 

“Watch your step!” cried Jane more gayly than 
anxiously, and Alice made the sign of the cross 
in the moment that Richard, regaining his hold, 
flashed a glance downward. 

Fairly easy was the remainder of the descent. 
Richard took it in leaps and laid the honeysuckle in 
Alice’s arms as he arrived at her side, for the mo- 
nent apparently oblivious of ‘Jane. 


’ “You need not have been frightened,” he mur- 
mured, 


ATER that evening he contrived to say to her 
“Come for a turn in the garden. It’s a won- 
derful evening, and we shall not need a chap- 

erone—our host and hostess have just started for a 
walk, to let Mr. Carr have a smoke.” 

Alice picked up a scarf and stepped out beside 
him. Together the two walked along silently for a 
while. Then Richard remarked: 

“Considering all you must have seen in Europe 
and elsewhere in your Red Cross adventures, I cer- 
tainly did not think you would be addicted to losing 
your nerve so easily.” 

Alice looked at her accuser, her expression mys- 
tified as she answered: 

“Lose my nerve? When did I? I’m not sup- 
posed to have any nerves.” 

“The Girl Who Couldn’t Shiver and Shake!” 
chaffed Richard. 

“Well, when did you see me shiver and shake ?” 

“You seemed nervously distrustful of my climb- 
ing this afternoon. 

“You needn’t talk as though you did not nearly 
fall.” 

“Well——’ 

“Well, then, suppose you had fallen——” 

“Suppose I had r 

Alice laughed gently, as she replied: 

“You would have seen and experienced some 
expeditious Red Cross work!” 

“T’m not sure I should have trusted it. I thought 
all you first-aiders were supposed to be cool as 
cucumbers in moments of danger, especially to oth- 
ers.” 

Alice was looking at him quizzically. 
tinued : 

“Do you usually get excited, and bless your- 
self?” 

“Oh!” murmured Alice faintly. “Guilty!” 

“You don’t usually turn white and otherwise 
reveal your alarm?” 

“IT do not.” Both now were striking and parry- 
ing gayly. 

“Then maybe you're not afraid to say why you 
did so this afternoon.” Richard paused in the path 
and took her hands in his, his eyes challenging the 
tenderness and honesty in her own as she mur- 
mured: 

“Why should I mind, when you know?” 

“When we both know, dearest! But there’s still 
so much you do not know, how you did for me this 


He con- 
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afternoon when you suddenly made that precious 
sign! Then I knew what, since the war, I felt I had 
to know before I asked any girl to go through life 
with me. You will know what I mean. You, too, 
must have seen the terrible things over there, the 
things that you felt would bowl you over if you did 
not get a strong grip on something to save your 
sanity and faith. Spiritual values! Nothing else 
could help, could give you the ballast you needed 
for the rest of your life, if indeed you were to be 
spared. Those of us who have survived have in- 
deed known a resurrection. We have had to lay new 
foundations of faith and hope in humanity and of 
resolution to live with new vision, a fresh dedica- 
tion. It struck me so sharply, coming home, a ship- 
load of us—that our job was to rebuild humanity, 
to help rebuild it, on a new basis of peace, decency 
and fellowship.” 


“Living stones—a spiritual house,” suggested 


Alice. 


“Just that—sounds like a sermon—but you know 
what I mean. And your dear unexpected blessing 
yourself like a pious little girl meant to me your 
recognition—well, of things I just can’t live without.” 


“Nor anybody else,” agreed Alice gently. “But 
look, there come the Carrs.” 


“Wish they and everybody else were miles 
away,” muttered Richard. 


“That’s a nice thing to say after the advantage 
we seem to have taken of their hospitality.” 


“Tis, isn’t it? When I have just become eter- 


nally their debtor. Shall we tell them about Us 0 e" 


ask for their blessing before anybody else is told 
I have an idea they will not seriously disapprove.” 


Carrying On 


Qrr: since the Greek soldier, after the rout 


of the Persians, made his non-stop flight from 

Marathon to Athens, the name Marathon has 
been synonymous with grit and endurance. But 
those who emulate that soldier’s pluck should con- 
sider that he had a meritorious purpose beside the 
mere display of physical energy. It might be well 
to recall that this prototype of all Marathoners at 
the end of his course dropped dead, his last breath 
consumed in uttering the single word “Victory!” 
Not because of his exploit of physical endurance 
but because ulteriorly he fulfilled a soldier’s part 
and by delivering his message relieved the despair 
of his countrymen do the grateful Greeks preserve 
his memory in precious marble. 

The lowest grade of glory is that which is 
achieved when the will has to command only brawn 
and sinews and when there is no higher motive than 
to surpass a competitor or break a record. This is 
true impartially of runners, walkers, dancers and all 
such. Spectators observing such contestants plod- 
ding exhausted to their goal are generally moved 
more to pity than to applaud. 


All this striving for glory based on the supe- 
riority of one’s inherent or acquired physical pow- 
ers reminds us by contrast of the countless unher- 
alded heroes who are carrying on where adversity 
and tragedy enter into so many human lives. We 
refer to the spirit and courage that are constantly 
employed in opposing selfishness and injustice with 
patience and charity. Here grit and endurance un- 
recognized, and without the stimulus of sympath {J 
and applause, attain to true heroism. Unrecog- 
nized? Rather are they aware that He stands by 
Who so often urged endurance, but never more 
plainly and magnanimously than when He impor- 
tuned: “Take up your cross and follow Me.” 


* * * * 


Instead of hoping to be well in body or soul by 
merely repeating words to that effect, direct your 
words prayerfully to Him Who can make them effi- 
cacious. Thus the Church in the Mass: “May this 
oblation, consecrated to Thy Name, O Lord, purify 
us, and may it, day by day, make our lives accord 
with the rule of a heavenly life.” 





Penitent: Apostle: Founder 
The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 
Gabriel Francis Powers 
(Copyrighted, 1923, by THE SIGN) 
CHAPTER V. 


MonTE ARGENTARO; GAETA, TROIA 


ONSIGNOR GATTINARA had desired the 
hermit brothers to wait until the fair days 
of spring before they set forth upon the 
long journey to Mons Argentarius, but 

when, on the first Sunday in Lent, they heard that 
Gospel read which relates that: “At that time Jesus 
was led by the Spirit into the desert,” they felt that 
@': time was ripe and that they, too, should take the 
road, leaving behind them home, family and friends, 
in a newer and more complete renouncement. It was 
their earnest wish to retire into profound solitude, 
that there might be wholly free and unimpeded in 
penance and in the contemplation of divine things. 
But Paul, in particular, could not part with indiffer- 
ence from all the persons and familiar objects which 
had surrounded him in youth, and from which he 
was going to be separated now forever. With his 
heart troubled, and yet exalted, at that supreme 
hour, he desired to take a last farewell of those who 
had ever been so dear to him, and that the memory 
of his exhortations should remain with his young 
brothers and sisters after he was gone, he set down 
in writing all that his tender affection for them, and 
is zeal for their spiritual welfare, dictated to him at 
arting. The letter is too long to be quoted at length, 
but it is well worthy of quotation. 
“Dearest Brothers and Sisters in Jesus Christ. 

I, most poor and great sinner, Paul Francis, your 
Brother, and most unworthy servant of the poor of 
Jesus Christ, being (by divine commands) about to 
leave these parts to go and carry out the holy inspira- 
tions of heaven, retiring into solitude, that I may in- 
cite not only rational creatures, but the irrational and 
senseless too, to bear me company in weeping for my 
sins, and in praising with great love this dear God so 
much offended by me—I would not therefore neglect, 
before departing for this holy retreat, to leave you, 
my brothers and sisters, a few spiritual instructions, in 
order that you may with ever greater fervor advance 
in the holy love of our most loving God. 

In the first place, observe with great exactness the 
holy law of God—fear with a holy, filial fear that dear 
God Who has created us and redeemed us. . . Fre- 
quent the holy Sacraments, that is holy Confession and 


Communion. .. Be exceedingly enamored of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, go church often to adore It, and 
visit with great reverence the altar of Our Blessed 
Lady; do this especially before you go to school, and 
get the other children to do the same. Never let a day 
pass without making a half hour, or at least a quarter 
of an hour of mental prayer upon the sorrowful Pas- 
sion of Our Redeemer, and, if you are able to, make 
more; but at least this amount of time should never be 
omitted... Have a tender devotion to the Sorrows 
of Mary and to her most holy Immaculate Concep- 
tion, to your Guardian Angel and your Patron Saints, 
and especially to the Holy Apostles. Make yourselves 
familiar with ejaculatory prayers, and learn to say 
them with your heart... Make frequent acts of 
contrition and of the love of God. You can do this 
when you are out walking, or at your work, and even 
when you are in the company of others, for if people 
are around your body, they are not around your 
heart. ... 

Finally, I beg of you to bear ever in mind that 
holy precept of love which Jesus gave to His disciples, 
before going to His death, at the Last Supper: ‘My 
dear Apostles, I leave you a new precept: Love one 
another even as I have loved you.’ Ah, what sweet 
words were these! Dearest brothers and sisters, re- 
member that you can never please God unless you love 
one another. Let there be no dissensions among you: 
and if sometimes some sharp word is spoken, let meek- 
ness follow it soon; do not keep from speaking to one 
another; do not let indignation get possession of your 
heart. . Love one another, love one another, because 
in this is the charity of God known. Have great com- 
passion and charity toward the poor of the Lord. 


. . . I leave you in the holy Wounds of Jesus, 
under the protection cf Our Lady of Sorrows, both 
you and the whole household, begging her particularly 
to steep your hearts in her sorrowful tears, in order 
that you may have a continual remembrance of the 
most bitter Passion of Jesus and of her sorrows, and 
that she may grant you perseverance in the holy love 
of God, and strength and resignation in suffering. 
Accept, then, as your great Protectress, Our Lady of 
Dolors, and never give up the meditation of the cruel 
Passion of Jesus Christ. May God in His mercy bless 
you all, and pray to Him for me. Deo gratias et 
Mariae semper Virgini. 

Your most unworthy Brother, Paul Francis, the 
least of the servants of the Poor of Jesus Christ.” 
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ROBABLY the last of these partings, which 
p caused Paul so much grief in spite of his in- 

tense spirituality, or perhaps more on account 
of the vaster, higher sense of pain which mystics 
experience in virtue of their vivid inner life, prob- 
ably the last parting was from the venerable Bishop 
of Alessandria, who cherished Paul as his own son 
and to whom the young man also was deeply at- 
tached. But Monsignor Gattinara had already sanc- 
tioned their departure, and it was only for his bless- 
ing, and the final 


The darkness and the strangeness of their sur- 
roundings forbade their advancing further, so there 
was nothing for it but to sleep in the open, without 
so much as a cloak to cover them. They laid them- 
selves down in the slim shelter of a bush, and the 
night was a sharp and cold one, so that waking in 
the prelude of dawn, they found themselves stiff and 
half-frozen, their very heads white with the heavy 
hoar frost which lay like snow upon all the ground 
around them. Paul’s first thought was that it was 
Maundy Thurs- 





words of their 
gratitude, that the 
travelers knelt at 
his feet ere they 
set forth. Then, 
over the hills on 
foot, southward, 
to Genoa by the 
sea, and the ves- 
sel upon which 
they embarked 
carried them 
speedily to Civi- 
tavecchia, the 
chief port of the 
Pontifical States. 
Apparently they 
were held forty 
full days in quar- 
antine, as Lent 
was almost over 
when they were 
permitted to pur- 
sue their journey. 
They took the 
road in all haste, 
pressing forward 
eagerly toward 
Orbetello, but, 
strive as they 
might, night overtook them, and they found them- 
selves far from any habitation, in one of the most 
desolate portions of the shores of a lake. It was the 
evening of Wednesday in Holy Week; Tenebrae 
were being chanted in all the churches of Christen- 
dom, the beginning of the solemn celebration of the 
most sacred days of the year, and the devoted broth- 
ers would gladly have assisted at the offices of 
mourning; but found themselves in a wilderness. 


VIEW OF GAETA 


day, the _hal- 
lowed, divine day 
of the Eucharist; 
and his incessant 
hunger for that 
adorable mystery 
possessed his 
whole soul, driv- 
ing out all other 
consi derations. 
By making great 
haste they might 
cover the twelve 
miles to Porter- 
cole, the nearesi 
town, before 
High Mass was 
over, and before 
the Blessed Sac- 
rament was put in 
the Repository. 
Thus, goaded by} 
their impetuous 
desire to receive 
Holy Com- 
munion, the two 
travelers flew ra- 
ther than walked 
over the bad 
roads and marshy 
wastes, arriving, after about three hours of the most 
strenuous exertions, completely worn out, but happy 
because the ceremonies were not yet concluded, and 
they were able to receive their adored Jesus, the 
object of all their desires. 

The good Archpriest, Don Antonio Serra, who 
had harbored Paul on his late passage through the 
town, now received the brothers, and prevailed on 
them to rest a little, and to remain with him until the 
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solemn days of the Passion and Easter should have 
been kept. Indeed, it would have seemed to them 
unbecoming to be on the road at this sacred sea- 
son, so they willingly abode with the priest, spending 
their whole time in prayer, and in the attendance at 
the liturgic functions, with great recollection and 
lowliness of demeanor, so that they were a living 
sermon to all who beheld them. 

BOUT to continue their journey, they decided 
A that it would be unfitting to ascend Monte 

Argentaro - 


where remnants of pelasgic walls underlie the 
bastions and turrets of the Spanish occupation in 
the eighteenth century, our own day recognizing 
these along the sea front. The travelers were stopped 
by the sentinels and detained—as was usual—until 
the Commander-in-Chief should inquire into their 
business and give them leave to proceed, if he saw 
fit. The General, Marquis de Espejo, was attending 
Benediction at the time and presently came down the 
Cathedral steps surrounded by the officers of his 

staff and by the 





without first 
placing them- 
selves at the 
feet of the Bishop 
of Soana, who 
would henceforth 
be their pastor 
and spiritual lord. 
Paul had a pro- 
found veneration 
for the episcopal 
dignity, and for 
Bishops as con- 
firmed in sanctity 
and the success- 
ors of the chosen 
Twelve: “I know 
what it means 
to be a _ Bish- 
op,” he would 
sometimes say 
with profound 
sympathy and un- 
derstanding; and 
everywhere and 
constantly he was 
anxious to show 
his deference and 
humble obedience 
to the prelates 
within whose jurisdiction he found himself; so, 
though he was pressed to reach the end of his pereg- 
rinations, he turned aside to do homage to the Bishop 
of Soana. This meant a long deviation toward Piti- 
zliano, in the northeast, some twenty-five miles each 
way, to be covered on foot, but Paul never spared 
himself. 

Necessarily, their first halt was at Orbe- 
tello, the strongly fortified town on the coast, 





CATHEDRAL OF TROIA 


principal gentle- 
men of the town. 
It was a goodly 
company in peru- 
kes, braided coats, 
flowered satin 
vests, silk stock- 
ings and buckled 
shoes. Their 
swords protruded 
from _ beneath 
their coat - skirts 
and they carried 
their three-cor- 
nered hats under 
their arms. 

Before this gay 
company, a little 
to one side of the 
piazza and escort- 
ed by soldiers, 
stood Paul and 
John Baptist Da- 
neo, two tall 
young men, in 
black habits that 
reached the 
ground, and they 
were worn and 
soiled with travel, 
and their emaciated faces spoke only too clearly of 
sufferings and want. Their feet bore the traces of 
the mud and the red seams of the briars through 
which they had passed. Their bare heads were 
bowed. The General and his officers were touched 
at the pitiful and yet holy appearance of the stran- 
gers. With a courtesy mingled with compassion, 
His Excellency asked who they were and whither 
they were going, and it was Paul who answered, in 
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that tone of humility and compunction which never 
left him: ‘We are two poor brothers, and we feel 
inspired by the blessed God to go and do penance 
upon Mount Argentaro.” Great was the amazement 
and edification the words produced! The General 
respectfully, so 


had promised him. Spring was abroad in joy upon 
their mountain and the scent of wild flowers and 
aromatic foliages impregnated the air. So they 
came, carrying neither purse nor staff, nor scrip, but 
only such a thing as the very poor may Carry, a bit 

of ciambella (a 





evident was the 
truth of the 
speaker, gave the 
travelers leave to 
proceed, and they 
once more took 
the road to Piti- 
gliano. 

Having ob- 
tained the bless- 
ing of the Bishop, 
they turned their 
faces again to- 
ward the coast, 
and this time 
made directly for 
Monte Argentaro, 
which they were so eager to reach. Whether they 
came to it in the fresh, sparkling beauty of a fair 
morning, or, as seems more likely, toward the hour 
of the setting sun, it was no less to them the Moun- 
tain of Vision, the object of their long desires, the 
place among all 


GATE TO THE CITY OF ORBETELLO 


ring made of 
sweetened 
dough), given 
them in alms at 
Pitigliano, and 
about twenty rai- 
sins. The desert- 
ed hermitage, the 
little empty 
church of the 
Santissima An- 
nunziata, seemed 
to have been 
awaiting the com- 
ing of these new 
occupants, and 
they were at 
home immediately in their mountain retreat. 


and austere penance, was regulated exactly 
according to the prescriptions of the Rule; 
the divine Office 


Cyn life, which was one of continual prayer 








others to which 
they felt them- 
selves drawn by a 
holy, and strong 
and sweet call, 
wherein they 
knew the God of 
Benediction. Up, 
by the _ steep 
ways, in the sol- 
emnity of the im- 
mense silence and 
the deep peace of 
the  unpeopled, 
unspoiled soli- 
tudes they went, 
the crags harsh to their feet, and the brambles 
frequently tearing them, but the singing birds and 
the limitless sea, and the God who would walk with 
them familiarly, awaiting them. John Baptist saw 
for the first time, with delighted eyes, what Paul 


VIEW OF LAKE BRACCIANO 


recited at stated 
hours, other ar 
hours given 

meditation and 
the practices of 
mortification, a 
goodly _ portion 
of each morning 
spent in study, 
particularly the 
study of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, 
and once each 
day the _ two 
brothers went 


separately into 
the forest in their bare feet, to gather each his 


small bundle of firewood. They spoke very 
little, even to one another, each intent on lis- 
tening in the silence for the whisperings of 
God. They slept but little, Paul on the bare ground 
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and John Baptist on a board; at midnight they rose 
to recite Matins, and spent about three hours at their 
cevotions before retiring for another short interval 
of rest. Before the dawn the winged choristers of 
the groves awakened them once more with their full 
choirs of morning praise, and from the different 
forts of the vicinity, drum-beating and the insistent 
bugles, all sounds clear-carried in the stillness of 
the mountain and across the crystal plane of the 
water, called the solitaries from their short slumbers, 
Paul hearkened pensively to the echo of these dis- 
‘ant activities, and at times he would apostrophize 
1imself: “How much the soldiers of earth do to 
suard those four material walls! And what ought 
not you, who are 
soldier of heav- 

@. to do for the 
spiritual kingdom 
of your soul?”.. 
After the first day 
the hermits found 
themselves with- 
out food of any 
kind, -and they 
were obliged to 
seek roots and 
herbs. to sustain 
life in them, be- 
ing, even so, on 
the verge of star- 
vation. But, after 

subsisting for 
Oomne days on a 
diet unfit even for 
animals, Divine 
Providence re- 
lieved their urgent need by bringing to the 
mind of a devout woman of Orbetello that 
two poor solitaries had gone up onto Monte Argen- 
taro to do penance, and that they were probably in 
utter poverty and want. She made haste to send 
them a bag of small beans, which the penitents pre- 
pared simply by soaking them a while in water, 
and this was their sole nourishment, forming their 
daily meal, until the good people of the neighbor- 
hood, learning gradually of their presence on the 
mountain and of the sanctity of their lives, began to 
bring them small offerings of bread, or other 
lowly commodities, asking their prayers in 
return. 


OR their spiritual necessities, Holy Mass and 
al the Sacraments, the brothers went down to 
Portercole; and Paul, full of zeal for souls 
and having tasted already the arduous, fruitful, and 
consoling life of the missioner, would be present 
every Sunday in the church, there to catechize the 
children and instruct all who came within reach of 
his voice in the devotion which he knew already to 
be the most profitable to souls, the Passion and 
Death of Jesus Crucified. 


The days and the weeks passed swiftly in the 
peace and tranquil beauty of Argentaro, and the 
solitaries would gladly have remained there forever, 

had not tidings 
reached them 
from Castellazzo 
and grieved Paul 
deeply and made 
him feel that the 
emergency was 
one which de- 
manded his im- 
mediate presence, 
and which would 
be amenable to 
his good offices. 
The early biog- 
raphers only men- 
tion this matter 
guardedly, but 
there is a tradi- 
tion in Castel- 
lazzo that it was 
some grave diffi- 
culty in regard to 
a marriage that had placed one of Paul’s 
near relatives “in the danger of losing his soul.” 
This tradition is so well known locally, that when- 
ever a difficulty of the same nature occurs, the per- 
sons interested invariably pray to S. Paul of the 
Cross for a solution of their problem. The char- 
itable Saint traveled all the way from Monte Argen- 
taro to far--away Castellazzo to put this affair in 
order, and to prevent any offense of his “dear God.” 
His tact, his strong, single-hearted devotion to the 
divine law, his humility and amenity in dealing with 
the stubborn, and his irresistible sweetness of man- 
ner and address, obtained all that he desired. 


CAVE OF ST. MICHAEL ON MONTE GARGANO 


(To be continued) 
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R. A. McGowan 


N the open-shop drive against united labor, 
which has been waged with varying viru- 
lence during the last six or seven years, a 
strong body of employers are relying upon 
the company union. The demand for collective bar- 
gaining has been so insistent that a compromise had 
to be made and a separate, distinct union for the 
employees in a concern is the compromise. Its chief 
advantage to the employer is that his employees 
are led to think that they have a real union and real 
collective bargaining, at the same time that he keeps 
control of their wages and working conditions. 
Most of the plans hark back to Rockefeller’s 
company union in his Colorado coal mines—a union 
of pre-war vintage started to do away with the 
United Mine Workers among his employees. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the war American industry saw 
a luxuriant crop of these company unions. The year 
or so after the armistice found the crop even more 
abundant. When the open-shop drive was on in ear- 
nest during the great unemployment of 1920-22, 
though employers sometimes made no pretence of 
unionization at all, others were more diplomatic, and 
we saw concerns with a union-hating policy of long 
standing suddenly advocate a new kind of unionism 
to which they gave pompous polysyllabic names. 
The anchor to hold to in any judgment on labor 
unionism is the word of Pope Leo in his Encyclical 
on the Condition of Labor. He said: “We may lay 
it down as a general and lasting law that working- 
men’s associations should be so organized and gov- 
erned as to furnish the best and most suitable means 
for attaining what is aimed at, that is to say, for 
helping each individual member to better his con- 
dition to the utmost in body, mind, and character.” 
The only case for the “company union” is that it 
meets better those conditions which are peculiar to 
the particular concern. But since these local mat- 
ters are of secondary importance, a “union” which 
deals with them first of all fails to go about the 
workingmen’s needs in a sensible way. If the em- 
ployees in a concern ask for higher wages than 
employees in other concerns the employer can say 
to his men, “Why is it you are not satisfied when 
others doing the same kind of work are not thinking 
about more money?” He can go on to say that if 


he pays higher wages, the competition of the other 
employers will make him go bankrupt. His em- 
ployees will have a hard time to convince him that 
he should increase their wages above the general 
level of the trade. The company union works upon 
the idea that the employees in each concern form 
separate principalities. Since as a matter of fact 
they do not, the company union attacks the question 
of wages, etc., in the wrong way. 


UT even if it were true that local conditions 
B are the most important, company unions could 
not meet the needs of employees. The offi- 
cials and bargaining agents of a company union are 
employees of the company. Employers and their 
publicity men sometimes make a good deal of this. 
They say that because the company union officials 
are employees of the concern they will take more 
interest in it and will know better than to make un- 
reasonable demands. But it is more likely that com- 
pany union officials will be afraid to ask for very 
much. They get their bread and butter and house 
rent and clothing and fuel from their employer. They 
depend upon him. They are apt to lose their jobs 
with the company if they ask too much. They know 
this. So they do not ask for very much and they do 
not insist strongly upon the little they ask. 

Even if the men were free to elect whom they 
please and not have their representative discharged 
when he insists strongly that the demands of the 
men be met, they would not usually be able to find 
men competent intellectually to cope with the em- 
ployer and his agents. Men who are quick-witted 
enough to bargain with the corporation executive 
are rare. 

But the real reason why company unions are 
weak and ineffective is that the employees in a com- 
pany union are not prepared to strike if the terms do 
not suit them. They either have no strike fund or 
it is not large enough to allow them to quit work with 
any reasonable hope of supporting the strikers long 
enough to bring the employer to terms. It is a part 
of free contract to be able to withhold the thing con- 
tracted for. The only way employees can secure a 
measure of freedom of contract is by uniting their 
forces. Unless the company union has a strike 
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fund it cannot support the members while they are 
refusing to sell their labor to the employer. There- 
fore, the company union does not provide for free 
contract. Under its aegis employees can quit as 
individuals or all can quit in a body. But they can- 
not stay out long enough to force the employer to 
come to some sort of terms. 


TILL there is need of a local union in each 
Gy concern so long as it does not try to be the 

only union or even the dominant one. If it 
remains subordinate to the larger general labor 
union, it can accomplish a great deal for the em- 
ployees and a great deal for the employers. Such 
secondary matters as differentials in general wage 
rates, differentials in overtime regulations, and 
health and safety conditions need to be taken up 
locally. A company union, subordinate and supple- 
mentary to the general labor union, can deal with 
these matters satisfactorily. 


There is an even more important job for such 
a supplementary union. It concerns industrial peace. 
Exhortation does not help much. If the relation 
between an employer and his employees is that the 
employer hires employees when he needs them, tells 
them what to do, and pays them wages, and the 
employees are hired when needed, told what to do, 
and paid wages for so much work, there is not much 
community of interests between them. At least the 
conflict between them is emphasized. The employ- 
ees under such an arrangement will probably fight 
the employer and the employer will probably fight 
the employees. They will fight over wages and 
hours; they will fight over who is to be hired and 
when; they will fight over how the work is to be 
done. If an open fight does not break out, ill feeling 
will smoulder along and there will be disgruntle- 
ment and high words. This is to be expected. 
Unions which are based on such an industrial or- 
ganization are aggressive and militant. But if the 
concern or industry is so organized that there is a 
community of interests between the employer and 
his employees there is a chance of extraordinarily 
good work for the company union. The company 
union can act as the agent of the employees in the 


new arrangement and can serve to bring a little 
more peace into industrial life. 


One basis for such community of interests is 
for the employees to share in the management. If 
this is allowed the company union can serve as the. 
means of bringing the employees into the man- 
agement. A committee from the employees, elected 
by them in their own organization, can act as their 
agent and share in the management of those parts 
of the business which directly concern the employ- 
ees and about which they are informed. Naturally, 
as their abilities increase, their influence should be- 
come greater. 


Such a company union, acting as a supplemen- 
tary body to the larger general labor union, can do 
a great deal to bring peace into business concerns 
and whole industries. Not too much, however, can 
be expected because employees’ participation in 
management will not establish complete community 
of interests between them and the employer. The 
employees will still work only for wages; the more 
important elements in business control, such as its 
financing and the buying and selling of goods, will 
still elude the employees; the employer will get all 
the profits and he will own the concern. These dif- 
ferences will cause trouble. But workmen’s sharing 
in the industrial management will bring a measure 
of peace in industry. For that reason, among others, 
the company union as a subordinate, supplementary 
body needs to be introduced extensively in industry. 


This sort of a company union is not really a 
company union as the phrase goes to-day. A com- 


pany union is usually the company’s union. The 
company owns the union. It meets the company’s 
needs, that is to say, the needs of the owners and 
managers of the company. It does not meet the 
needs of the rank and file of the employees of the 
company. A company union, however, which sup- 
plements the labor union, establishes differentials, 
and acts as the employees’ agent in the management, 
is an entirely different thing. It should be encour- 
aged. The company union of to-day, however, 
should be discouraged and done away with as soon 
as possible. 





The What-Not 


The What-Not is in a special sense our readers’ 
very own. In it we shall answer any questions relating 
to Catholic belief and practice, and publish any com- 
munications of general interest to our readers. Co1n- 


munications should be made as brief a» possible, and 
should always be signed with the writer’s name. No 
anonymous communications will be considered. Ad- 
dress THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 





QUESTION AND ANSWERS 


Is it true that, when we are in the state of mortal 
sin, prayers offered to God, the Blessed Virgin and 
also for the poor souls in Purgatory are of no avail? 

What is necessary for one, not having made his or 
her Easter duty, to be reconciled to the Church? 

—Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. A soul that has committed mortal sin and has 
not yet gone to confession is not necessarily in the 
STATE of mortal sin. To be in this STATE means 
that the soul is not sorry for the ACTS of mortal 
sin committed and is thus in rebellion against God and 
ready to disobey Him grievously again. Such a soul 
could hardly make any real prayer while at the same 
time keeping in the state described, for prayer which 
does not implicitly at least contain an humble ac- 
knowledgment of our sinfulness is not true prayer. 

On the other hand, no matter how many ACTS 
of mortal sin we have committed, even though we have 
not yet confessed them, if we are really sorry for them, 
our prayers are surely of avail, for ‘a humble and 
contrite heart God will not despise.” Recall the Gos- 
pel stories relating the efficacy of the prayers of the 
sinful but humble and contrite Publican and of the 
thief upon the Cross. Indeed Our Beloved Lord com- 
mands sinners especially to pray. ‘Be converted to 
Me,” says He, “and I shall be converted to thee.” 

2. All that is necessary is to go to Confession and 
Holy Communion as soon as possible. 


May I attend a spiritistic seance merely out of 
Mass. 


On April 17, 1917, the Congregation of the Holy 
Office declared that Catholics must not go to spritistic 
seances of any kind, even as spectators with tacit or 
express protestation against having any communica- 
tion with evil spirits. 1 


curiosity? 


I have read some articles in the current magazines 
anent Twilight Sleep. What is the attitude of the 
Church towards the practice? New York. 


So far as we know, the Church has made no 
direct official pronouncement concerning Twilight 
Sleep, but the attitude of the best Catholic author- 
ities seems to be decidedly opposed to this treatment, 
at least in its present form. The effort to lessen the 
pains of childbirth is perfectly all right in itself, but 
when this attempt endangers the life of the child or at 
least exposes it and the mother to permanent and 
serious injury, the good to be attained is far out- 


weighed by the evil. Dr. Austin O’Malley says that in 
the opinion of the leading obstetricians of America 
and Germany, the treatment is unscientific and un- 
doubtedly immoral. It has been tried and rejected 
in the Universities of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Heidel- 
berg, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins and oth- 
ers. The whole affair is violent and uncertain. Pa- 
tients are being taught to approach the pains of child 
labor with much unnecessary fear and trembling. The 
drug scopolamine, used here, risks the life of the 
mother somewhat, that of the child gravely. It has as 
much to be said in its favor as shooting with a re- 
volver at a target on a baby’s head. It is one of the 
latest criminal fads, whatever our sensation-loving 
magazines have to say to the contrary. Dr. Joseph de 
Lee of the Northwestern University, of Chicago, claims 
that even with the improvements now used, “the 
mother must be willing to pay the price of possible 
lacerations and hemorrhage and occasional loss or at 
least injury of her child. 


May a Catholic assist at a Protestant wedding in 
a Protestant church? New York. 


The presence of a Catholic at a marriage cere- 
mony performed in a Protestant Church or by a Prot- 
estant minister is unlawful when it becomes a source 
of scandal to others. But if the assistance of the 
Catholic is plainly and solely due to an intimate con- 
nection with the parties concerned, without any evi- 
dence of active participation in or approval of a re- 
ligious worship contrary to the doctrine of the Church, 
it is permissible, according to the American Ecclesias- 
tical Review for June, 1921. In cases where grave 
fear of scandal may arise, the Bishop is to decide. 


How was the invocation to St. Joseph in the Di- 
vine Praises brought about? Mass. 


To commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
choosing of St. Joseph as the patron of the Church, 
Pope Benedict XV on July 25, 1920, decreed that this 
invocation should be made the practice of the uni- 
versal Church. “Thus,” said he, “will we complement 
our praises of the Holy Family of Nazareth and ob- 
tain their strong protection in every trial of life and 
especially at the hour of death.” Many bishops and 
faithful all over the world had petitioned this honor 
for the spouse of Mary, and indeed in some places the 
invocation had already been the custom for a long 
time. 
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HERE’S A DEFINITION 


Editor, THE SIGN: 


A prominent Brooklyn minister recently gave a 
lecture on “Medievalism” in the Academy of Music 
in that City of Churches. The affair would pass un- 
noticed were it not for the fact that he praised so 
highly the faith of our ancestors of that period. In an 
after-dinner speech a night or two before the lecture, 
the same Reverend Gentleman gave the world an al- 
most new definition of FAITH. He said it was “Rea- 
son with courage.” To impress his hearers the more 
with his wonderful insight into the history of man- 
kind, he repeated, “Faith is reason with courage.” 


Now what did this poor man mean? ‘Reason with 
courage” might mean anything. This much is certain: 
A definition of a term is a 


) @' does not mean Faith. 
very important thing. At least, it used to be consid- 


ered so. And indeed the REASONERS of the middle 
ages who were men of COURAGE had the good sense 
to know that all the reason in the world and all the 
courage conceivable would not give a man Faith. There 
surely must be some other constituent parts to Faith 
which our speaker left out, for, after all, Faith is be- 
lief. Faith is belief on authority. Divine Faith is 
belief on divine authority. Belief is not reason. Where 
reason absolutely proves a fact, there is no faith. 


Faith imports revelation of a mystery. 
never reason out a mystery. 
be the end to the mystery. It would be a mystery no 
longer. We see an effect. We reason to the cause. 
This is not faith, One man accepts the existence of 
God because his reason tells him that there must be a 
God. But this is not faith. Another man believes that 
this God is a Blessed Trinity—that there are Three 
Divine Persons in God. All the reason together with 
all the courage in the world would never make a man 
reach this conclusion. Then how does he arrive at this 
fact of the Three Divine Persons? He doesn’t arrive 
at all. He believes it. Why? Because someone in 
authority, someone who can positively be relied upon, 
someone who knows the fact, told him so. In this case 
who is the authority? God Himself. Where, then, is 
the reason with courage? 


We can 
If we could—that would 


Our Blessed Lord, Who taught us this august mys- 
tery, also told the human family, “No man can come 
to Me, unless the Father draw him.” To come to 
Christ is to believe in Him. This “Drawing Power’ of 
the Father must be essential to Faith in God. Besides, 
a man is a free agent. He may be drawn or he may 
not. Indeed, he must be willing to be drawn. Then 
he can reason with courage, but not till then. 


So the Doctor’s definition does not satisfy. ‘Rea- 
son with courage’’—no Catholic could be satisfied with 
such empty generalities. No! There is something to 
the Catholic idea of Faith. It is a light—a gift from 


the great God by which a man accepts all the teachings 
of the Church—not because he can fathom them by 
reason—but because God has spoken to him. God is 
Truth. There is not any room for doubt. 


—A. S. A., New York, N. Y. 


LISTENING IN 


Editor, THE SIGN: 


Have you read in the dailies about the Radio 
Church? Yes, really there is an organization, so we 
are told, which has appointed itself to broadcast its 
“Gospel Message’”’ to the Radio fans of America. So 
do not be surprised if some fine night, while you are 
listening to a band concert, you suddenly hear, “Dear 
Brothers and Sisters,” etc. 


There is something for the Catholic who has a set 
in his home to know and it is this: Catholics are 
forbidden to attend non-Catholic services—hear non- 
Catholic preachers air their religious views, read books 
which attack Catholicity or which undermine morality. 
If all this is so, and it is most certainly true, then a 
Catholic must not listen in to the Rev. Mr. Preacher, 
who under the guise of being a human encyclopedia 
will tell you anything you want to know about the 
subject, will invite you to write to him, and inciden- 
tally will give you a great deal of information about 
your own Faith. 


Radio seems to be doomed in the same way in 
which all of men’s inventions have been cursed. The 
devil will use it for the deception if possible of even 
the elect. Already the influence has been felt. It is 
to be feared that some unwary Catholics—and espe- 
cially those BROAD-minded—Tolerant Catholics—will 
be greatly influenced by what comes via—the air. 


No doubt, the best advantage ever accorded the 
human family and the Church of God, from an intel- 
lectual standpoint, was the invention of movable print- 
ing type. How Rome welcomed it! The Word of God 
could now be spread throughout the whole world. But 
scarcely had the first impression been made for the 
glory of the Creator than the unscrupulous libertine 
used it for his purpose and thus laws had to be enacted 
by the Church to offset the devilish purpose and to pro- 
tect the Catholic from contamination. See what the 
press has done and is doing to defeat the cause of Jesus 
Christ. 


Real Catholics will shut off the rantings of the 
so-called preachers of the Radio Church or of any 
Church which is not Catholic. But—then, Catholics 
are so intolerant! They even forbid Radio. We sup- 
pose the Guardians of Bigotry will quote us as saying, 
“Rome forbids Radio.” 


—J. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Twentieth Century Crusade 


MaTTHEW KENAN Carey, C.P. 


ANY years before his death, James Cardinal 
Gibbons prophesied that one day America 
and the Catholic Church in America would 
be called upon to do great things for the 

world and for God. Growing up with that Church 
from her early weakness and poverty, witnessing 
the marvelous increase which God alone could give, 
he felt that God was preparing for her and for the 
nation protecting her a very special work. And the 
great American patriarch lived to see his prophecy 
begin to be realized, to witness the beginnings of the 
huge dual mission which has actually come to us. 

In to-day’s tremendous reorganization of world 
affairs, there is little need to point out the task be- 
fore our country. In the Far East millions of souls, 
aroused from their Oriental apathy and now swiftly 
moving to take their place as World Powers, are 
looking to us for their new ideals of civilization. 
The mission of America is unmistakable. 

And the mission of the Church in America? 
To-day, after the war havoc in the foreign mission 
work of Europe, Christendom is looking to Amer- 
ican Catholics for the salvation of that same great 
pagan world across the Pacific. The criticalness of 
the religious situation there is distressingly clear. 
And since it was China’s needs especially which 
sounded the first great call to the new Crusade of 
our Church, it might be helpful to summarize the 
present status of the old Celestial Kingdom. 

Once China’s rusted door of exclusion was 
thrown open, her westernization began with a rush. 
Already her fairy-like pagodas are shrinking away 
before the furnaces of modern industry; the locomo- 
tive is steadily puffing its way into the interior; old 
customs such as footbinding of women and queue 
wearing are being discarded; her ancient Manchu 
dynasty has given place to a Republican form of 
government, and American theories of education 
are being eagerly adopted. 

But in all this there is one thing which causes 
serious alarm. With the disappearance of China’s 
veneration for everything ancient, her old religions, 
which have helped to keep her standards of morality 
remarkably high for pagans, are also being subjected 
to critical scrutiny and found wanting. A flood of 
materialistic philosophy, pouring into the country 


through Japan, is doing incalculable harm and the 
Japanese are pointed out as becoming a World Pow- 
er without accepting Christianity at all. 

These startling transformations, already wel! 
begun ‘before the world war, joined with the sudden 
stagnation of European missionary work in the 
Orient, made American bishops and priests realize 
soon after the war began that they must act at once 
if any part of China were to be won to Christ, that 
here must be struck the first and greatest blow to 
make a “New World” Christian. 


They knew all these changes were going on ‘oe 


rapidly that the next generation would very pro 
ably see a China so fixedly modernized that it would 
then be too late to affect her substantially. Now, 
while that immense, unstable mass was in the pro- 
cess of formation, before it became definitely crys- 
tallized, must be put into it the saving mixture of 
Christianity. It was quite obvious to them that to 
pour only railroads and inventions into China; to 
constitute her new gods, as with Japan, wealth and 
power; to set up the money joss as the supreme idol 
of 400,000,000 souls, would be to make the yellow 
peril a grim reality. Western civilization would but 
be creating its own Frankenstein. Unless that huge 
giant, now at last shaping into a massive unit, were 
made our Christian brother, woe to western civ- 
ilization! 


sudden burning desire of the Church in Amer- 

ica to send hundreds, thousands of missior- 
aries to the Far East, despite her realization of home 
needs. Here we see why our own Passionist priests, 
together with many other religious, are being sent 
“over there” from the States as fast as possible. In 
a word, these are the causes mainly responsible for 
the beginning of the American Church’s Twentieth 
Century Crusade. 


ar then, we have some explanation for the 


In a little hamlet of Illinois named Techny is 
a seminary of the Society of the Divine Word, which 
sends religious to the foreign missions. There, in 
1918, a zealous young student, now Fr. King, a mis- 
sioner in China, began to ask himself how American 
Catholics were to meet the great problem before 
them. 
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He felt that the success of this task would 
depend upon the coming generation. From its ranks 
must come the future missionaries, future support 
of the missions. To enthuse the older people in 
such an immense work was almost out of the ques- 
tion. Their life’s vision was already too clearly 
fixed to be changed so completely. And the young 
student realized too that nothing less than a whole- 
hearted co-operation of the next and future genera- 
tions would suffice. This mission of the American 
Church could not succeed by mere sporadic indi- 
vidual efforts. The response must be nation-wide. 
But how to obtain it? 


Fr. King knew that if American Catholics fail 
to supply aid for some church need, it is simply 
because they have not been made to understand that 
need. Our people are generous, more so perhaps 
than any other body of Catholics in the world. The 
only necessary prerequisite, then, as he concluded, 
to insure an enthusiastic rallying to this Divine Call 
was to make the coming generations of Catholics 
understand what God was expecting from them, to 
impress upon them the realization of their new 
sacred responsibility in this glorious mission re- 
served for them by God—the greatest since the days 
of the Apostles. Let them but appreciate all this, 
and with God’s grace they would do the rest! 


OR thirty years Protestants have been carry- 
ing on mission work in China on a gigantic 
Why? 


scale. Because their people have 


y been educated to know the opportunities for their 


churches in the Orient through the propaganda work 
of their “Students’ Volunteer Movement,” which, 
besides collecting very large sums of money, man- 
ages to send five or six hundred workers to China 
every year, while until recently our annual contri- 
bution of laborers has totaled at the most five or six. 


With the idea, then, of a similar but far greater 
organization of Catholic students, Fr. King sent out 
a call to all the Catholic colleges, high schools, sem- 
inaries and universities in the country. True, it was 
at first intended to enroll only these higher educa- 
tional institutions in the work, but soon it was real- 
ized that such a plan was too narrow, and the ele- 
mentary schools were affiliated with their older 
brothers as junior members, while even Canada’s 
Catholic students were with some success invited to 
join. - 


And thus came about the beginning of the Cath- 
olic Students’ Mission Crusade, the first united 
movement of our American Church to take up the 
great mission prophesied for her so long ago by her 
great cardinal. The object of this society is to en- 
roll as an organized unit the entire body of Catholic 
youth while they are in our Catholic schools, and 
there to educate them to know the needs of Holy 
Mother Church to-day, to impress upon them their 
unique opportunity to help in extending the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ upon earth. 

The plan seems simple, doesn’t it? But with 
the simplicity that approaches the sublime. And re- 
mark, that although China at present demands much 
of the attention of this organization, the C. S. M. C. 
is not by any means intended for China alone or the 
Far East alone, or the Foreign Missions only, but 
for the Home Missions too, in the United States and 
Canada. As Rt. Rev. Francis Clement Kelley says: 
“There is work to be done in the ‘Field Afar,’ but 
not to the neglect of the call at our door. Neglect 
your Indians, Negroes, pioneers and poor here, and 
as some better man once said, ‘Your Foreign Mis- 
sions will droop like willows by the dried-up riv- 
ulets.’” 


tury, and there were few indeed who knew or 
cared about the meeting of a handful of men 
during the midsummer days of 1918 in response to 
the appeal of Fr. King. Those were the days when 
America’s sons overseas were fighting the battles 
which were to give our country her new world mis- 
sion. And yet that obscure conference in Illinois 
saw the beginning of a struggle for the success of 
an even greater mission—that of the Church in 
America. Belleau Wood will be revered as the place 
where America struck a mighty blow to make the 
world safe for democracy. Techny, Illinois, will be 
venerated as the spot where the American Church 
struck a mightier blow to make the world safe for 
Christianity! And is it not significant that both 
parts of the prophecy of Cardinal Gibbons began to 
be realized at the same time? Is it not remarkable 
that America and the Church in America both gave 
their first really telling responses to the Call of God 
almost simultaneously ? 
To recount all the history of the C. S. M. C. 
would require volumes. Few indeed, as remarked, 
attended its first meeting. But when in general con- 


Goes ways are not those of this twentieth cen- 
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vention it celebrates its Fifth Anniversary, at the 
University of Notre Dame, August 9, 10 and 12 of 
this year, delegates from all over the country, from 
Canada, yes, even one from Europe, will be gath- 
ered together, and their acts will be broadcasted over 
the entire world so that wherever a missionary stands 
behind the Cross of. Christ, the good tidings of en- 
couragement and promised help from the children 
of* America may gladden his heart. The close of 
the First Convention saw a roll call of 1,217 mem- 
bers. Notre Dame will behold the delegates of more 
than a quarter of a million crusaders, representing 
1,300 schools in America. Nothing but the very 
special blessing of God can explain the society’s 
growth. It has received the warmest commendations 
from a Benedict and a Pius, it is hailed by bishops 
the world over as the greatest missionary promise of 
the age, as the pride and glory of the Church in 
America. We can but mention here its successive 
conventions at Jasper, Ind., Washington, Dayton 
and Cincinnati, which have been declared the most 
encouraging features in the life of the American 
Church; we can merely hint at the splendid activ- 
ities which have followed them. Its quarterly mag- 
azine, “The Shield,” its monthly “Mission News 
Digest,” and its Crusade Emblem have already be- 
come interesting features in the life of Catholic 
America. 


S the warlike spirit of the youth of the Middle 
FA Ages was turned by the Church into the holy 
channels of the Crusades, so she is now direct- 
ing the twentieth-century spirit of the American 
Student into sacred places, using it, ennobling it, 
sanctifying it—supernaturalizing their youthful en- 
thusiasm in the Cause of Christ, and turning it 
against the evils of materialism which are causing 
such widespread havoc, especially in our American 
schools to-day. 
One example of the spirit engendered by the 
C. S. M. C. will suffice here. In Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C., in the early days of the Crusade, 
twelve girl members determined to earn some money 
for the Cause. By shining the shoes of the other 


students, cleaning their clothes, and doing other 
menial offices, they earned $990.00 in one year for 
the missions. 

Such financial aid, however, is not at all the 
chief object of the Crusade, as we have noted. All 
that is now insisted upon is for its members to 
study the Mission Cause, to pray for it and to get 
others interested in the work. Monetary assistance 
can come later on, but above all, it is hoped that 
there will be an abundant harvesting of vocations, 
not only as priests and nuns, but also as doctors, 
nurses and teachers. Yet even now the C, S. M. C. 
contributes monthly to the Missions, $15,000.00, 
which is collected not by hold-ups of others, but by 
the personal sacrifices of its student members. 


HE task before the C. S. M. C. in its next con® 
© vention, under its very capable leaders, Most 

Rev. Henry Moeller, Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francis J. Beckman and Rev. 
Francis Thill, will be to go out for the 80 per cent 
of our Catholic schools not yet entered upon its 
rosters. The meeting deserves our close attention. 
It means much to the Church, much to the Sacred 
Heart, for the slogan of the C. S. M. C. is “The 
Sacred Heart for the World—the World for the 
Sacred Heart.” 

It has been said that when our Catholic young 
people are ready and willing to give themselves to 
God’s holy cause, to the cause which believes in the 
right of Christ to rule the world, then the hour of the 
Lord’s victory is at hand. The convention at Notre 
Dame will go far towards showing whether or not 
that hour has come. The C. S. M. C. emblem pro- 
claims that now “God Wills It”—that the mission of 
missions has fallen to our Catholic American youth 
and has found them prepared. 

We believe that there will be an unseen visitor 
to the convention at Notre Dame, a visitor who 
comes to see the further realization of a prophecy 
that he himself made long ago. We feel that his 
influence will pervade and sanctify all the activities 
of the Fifth Convention of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade of America. 





OLLIE’S whisper, “It is too late, I have 
taken poison,” had a more staggering effect 
than the loudest shout I have ever heard. 
Shrieks of anguish from Mrs. Horsley cut 

the silence like a slashing sword. Tim Farland 


gurgled. Even the two po- 
lice officers cried out words 
of dismay. Ada Cobbett, 
( uddenly overwhelmed by 
contrition, melted into a 
rushing flood of sobs and 
self-reproachings. Lucy 
Cobbett, who has always 
been stupid, kept bellow- 
ing: “Run for a doctor.” 

For a moment I thought 
that Lady Hilda was reel- 
ing more than any of the 
others under this dreadful 
blow. She clutched at 
empty air. But within three 
seconds of hearing the news 
she gripped Dollie’s arm 
ruthlessly and rapped out: 

Q “What poison have you 
taken? Where did you get 
it?” 

When Dollie did not an- 
swer, Lady Hilda shook her 
and demanded still more 
roughly: ‘Where is the 
bottle? The packet? An- 
swer me instantly.” 

“I took the white pow- 
der,” said Dollie tragically. 
And she joined her sobs to 
Ada Cobbett’s. 


“It’s my fault, my fault, my fault,” cried Mrs. 
Horsley. It would not be an exaggeration if I wrote 
that she shrieked the words. 
the p’leecemen brought her here, I let her go into the 
dispensary to wash her hands, because the p’leece- 


Miss Watts 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


Martin DaceYy—A physician and sur- 
geon, retired from practice, living com- 
fortably in the little English town of Sill- 
port. 

Mrs. HorsteEy—Martin Dacey’s house- 
keeper. 

Lapy Hitpa Barrow MORE-BANNINGTON 
—A _ silver-haired, handsome lady who 
has inherited Sillport Tower from her 
father, the Earl of Mallowdale. Her 
whole time is given to unconventional 
philanthropy. 

Dottie Watts—An orphan girl, whose 
true surname and early history are un- 
known. 

Rory—A black cat. 

Martin Dacey, with many misgivings, 
has yielded to the persuasion of Lady 
Hilda Barrowmore-Bannington and has 
given a home to Dollie Watts. At first 
he finds Dollie a trial. She is stiff, 
awkward and nervous with everybody 
save Dr. Dacey’s black cat, Rory. A 
birthday party is given in her honor; but 
the girl’s pride is deeply wounded by a 
malicious suggestion that the doctor finds 
her a burden. She runs away, and is un- 
justly suspected of dishonesty. When 
the police bring her back, she swallows a 
white powder from the doctor's dispen- 
sary, believing it to be poison. 








“It’s my fault. After 


men said she wasn’t to go upstairs.” 

“You never mentioned no dispensary,” said 
Sergeant Prout, in great indignation. 

“When we come in from the garden,” I ex- 
plained rapidly, “we often go into the dispensary to 


wash our hands.” 

“You leave poisons lying 
about in an_ unlocked 
room?” asked Coxhead, 
evidently astounded. 


“IT do not leave poisons 
lying about in an unlocked 
room,” I retorted warmly. 
“Every drop and grain of 
poison is in a steel cup- 
board and nobody has the 
key save myself.” 


“Dollie, get up. Follow 
me at once,” commanded 
Lady Hilda. “We are go- 
ing to the dispensary. Show 
us where you got the white 
powder. No! Put Rory 
down.” 

There was just room for 
Lady Hilda, the police offi- 
cers, Dollie and myself in 
the narrow room. Dollie 
pointed to a small glass- 
stoppered phial, exclaiming 
dramatically, “There!” and 
again burst out sobbing. 

A frightful fear had been 
numbing my heart, lest I 
should, after all, have been 
careless enough to leave 


some deadly poison out of its proper place. But one 
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glance at the phial was enough. I recognized it as 
my most innocuous formula a febrifuge so com- - 
posed that children of ten often take a whole 
bottleful in two days without anything but good 
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“You have not taken poison, Dollie,” I said, loud 
enough for my words to carry out into the hall where 
Tim and Ada and Lucy and Mrs. Horsley and Raw- 
ling seemed to be tied together in a bundle. “You 
have taken a dose—no, less than a dose—of a harm- 
less medicine. All the same, it was wrong of you, 
very, very wrong to.. .” 

Dollie swayed towards me. - We were so crowd- 
ed in the tiny space that there wasn’t room for her 
to fall; and therefore I did not know that she had 
fainted. But somehow the others knew; and straight- 
way it became a women’s affair. Tim Farland van- 
ished so completely that I forgot his existence. Cox- 
head, Prout and I suddenly seemed insignificant 
enough to crawl into the smallest bottles on the 
highest shelves. The only real, life-sized, flesh-and- 
blood people were mothers, daughters, sisters. 


XXIV 


HEN Lady Hilda came to tell me I had better 
(Tl) not see Dollie till the morning, she explained 
that the reconciliation with Mrs. Horsley was 
complete; that Dollie had been put to bed; and that 
Mrs. Horsley had ministered a mysterious herbal 
draught far more likely to induce restful sleep than 
any potion my medical skill could mingle. On my 
side I was able to assure Lady Hilda that the Cob- 
betts had been sternly enjoined to hold their tongues 
concerning an incident which they themselves had 
helped to provoke: that no sequel of any kind was to 
be feared at the police station or at the bank: and 
that my debt of gratitude to her ladyship was be- 
yond compute. I added: 

“While you were all three upstairs, I have been 
looking through Mrs. Horsley’s bookcase and I un- 
derstand why Dollie thought that my meek-and-mild 
anti-fever powder was concentrated poison. Prob- 
ably I’ve skimmed a dozen of those trashy novelettes 
during the last hour or so, and in no less than three 
of them I found the black-haired adventuress, rather 
than face poverty or prison, swallowing with a bitter 
and defiant laugh some white powder. In Murder 
Will Out, the adventuress carried the white powder 
in a ring with a large opal. In Sybil’s Deliverance, 
the adventuress tried to give the white powder to 
Sybil and only when she found that the butler was 
a detective in disguise did she——” 

Lady Hilda did not let me finish. ‘You have 
a big plan of lecturing and scolding poor Dollie, I 
can see,” she interrupted. ‘That’s why I’ve sent her 


to bed. Sit down, Doctor. This afternoon has been 
so exciting that I don’t feel equal to the Cottage Hos- 
pital Committee meeting. I’m going to stay and give 
you a plainer lecture than you mean to give Dollie. 
But, first of all, I should like some of that white 
powder. I rarely take medicines, but I’m feverish, 
restless.” 

I mixed the cooling drink in my old gold- 
mounted rock-crystal goblet, adding the juice of an 
orange. And there, by the wide-open window, in 
full view of Dollie’s nasturtium bower, where, only 
last week, we were all so gay, I submitted to rebukes 
which soon modulated into good counsel. 

The short scolding, and the long consultation 
which followed it, lasted over three hours. Our joint 
consumption of a cold chicken and a decanter of 


claret, which Mrs. Horsley very discreetly and hun@ 


bly brought in on a tray, did not interrupt the dis- 
cussion. Indeed, it went on until I set down Lady 
Hilda at her own door at half-past nine. 

Briefly, it amounts to this. Lady Hilda has dis- 
cerned what Mrs. Horsley and I did not know—that 
is to say, that Mrs. Horsley and I now practically 
live for Dollie Watts. To-day’s tragi-comedy, and 
the mistakes which have led up to it, do Mrs. Hors- 
ley and myself little credit. Lady Hilda says so. 
We are to be allowed another month to mend our 
ways. Lady Hilda won’t give more than one month. 
In that time I am to decide whether I will infor- 
mally regard Dollie as my adopted daughter. In 
such an event, Lady Hilda reminds me that the 
arrangements of this household would have to be 


changed, so that Mrs. Horsley would not be Dollie’ Q 
S 


servant. If we cannot or will not make proposal 
of which Lady Hilda approves, Dollie is to be taken 
away and Lady Hilda will find her another home. 


XXV 


EEPING a promise which I wrung from her 

BR last night, Lady Hilda came to us at noon 

to-day, just after I had finished recording in 

this book the long story of Dollie’s flight and return. 

I had told her plainly that the task of chiding the 
runaway would be beyond my powers. 

Dollie had barely sat down on the stool of re- 
pentance when Rory jumped in through the window 
and clambered up to her lap. Lady Hilda said se- 
verely: 

“Put him out of the room. This is not the mo- 
ment fer petting cats.” 
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Rory was expelled; and, as the door closed 
behind him, Lady Hilda began her discourse. She 
impressed upon Dollie the frightful perils she had 
so lightly risked in casting herself adrift upon cur- 
rents of which she knew nothing. Continuing, she 
said: 

“Neither the Doctor nor I will ask what was the 
remark of Mrs. Horsley that hurt you so deeply. I 
am glad to know that the letter found in your bag 
has been burned unopened and that you and Mrs. 
Horsley are better friends than ever before. But 
tell me this: If your trouble was one which you did 
not like to mention to Mr. Dacey, why did you not 
come to me—to the Tower? Why did you not be- 
lieve that I am a true friend ?” 

Dollie raised a tortured but truthful face and 


j ( Janswered, respectfully : 


“It was the first thing I thought of. But... 
I knew you would be sure to bring me back here.” 

Rory again sprang in through the window and 
was again chased out into the hall. His brief irrup- 
tion did no good to Rory himself, but it served to 
turn Lady Hilda’s lecture into a new channel. 

“Now, about the poison,” she said. “Thank 
God it wasn’t poison, but you thought it was. You 
tried to kill yourself. Do you know that suicide is 
one of the most terrible of sins? It is murder—self- 
murder, but murder all the same. Murder, Dollie. 
What would you think of yourself if you had put 
poison in Rory’s plate of fish? Or in the Doctor’s 
glass of champagne or in my soup last Tuesday 
night, when we were such friends at your birthday 
() sinner? Come, come, Dollie, you would be filled 
with horror at the thought of poisoning even Mrs. 
Horsley, even at the moment when you thought she 
was wrecking your happiness. If you would shrink 
in terror from murdering other people, why did you 
try to murder your own self?” 


Cy... speaking respectfully, but not without 
some spirit, the poor child replied: 

“TI can see that taking somebody else’s 
life is murder; but I don’t see how it could be mur- 
der to take my own.” 

“Your own!” cried Lady Hilda warmly. “It is 
not your own. Almighty God gave you what you 
call your life, and it is for Him alone to decide how 
and when it shall be taken away. Remember my 
words, Dollie, to your dying day—till the day when 
God Himself wills that you shall be done with this 


world. Whatever pains or troubles or difficulties 
you are in; whatever hunger or failure or discase 
or disgrace; remember always that your life is yours 
to use, not yours to destroy.” 


F course I have known for years, indeed even 
QC) before I first opened a text-book on forensic 
medicine, that the law of the land in this 
respect perpetuates the teaching of the ancient 
Church and regards suicide as a crime, as felo de se, 
a veritable felony in which the felon is both mur- 
derer and victim. Yet I had never quite seen suicide 
in the grim light which Lady Hilda’s terrible ear- 
nestness poured upon it. To end the strain, I ven- 
tured to say: 

“T’m confident that Dollie will never attempt to 
do such a dreadful thing again.” 

Dollie looked at me. It was the first deliberate 
look she had given me since the day before yester- 
day. In it I discerned an almost ecstatic surprise 
and thankfulness at finding that I fully forgave her: 
but along with gratitude I saw in the child’s eyes, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, the outshining of a 
great and sincere affection. There flashed back into 
my mind that little picture in the mirror, when I saw 
Dollie gaze all round the room for what she thought 
was the last time. And the thought of all she has 
passed through these two days made me resolve that 
her ordeal should last not a minute longer. Not 
caring whether Lady Hilda thought me rude for 
cutting short her sermon, I said to Dollie: 

“You can go into the garden with Rory. Lady 
Hilda and I have some business to settle. And now, 
cheer up. Yesterday was most painful to us all, 
but nobody is to say another word about it. Thank 
Lady Hilda before you go.” 

I don’t remember how Dollie’s thanks were 
expressed: but I do most vividly recall the engag- 
ing picture she made as she rose from her stool and 
stepped forward. Chastened and dutiful, but not 
in the least degree sullen or cringing, Dollie was 
every inch Miss Watts—my orphan dependent, my 
junior by nearly thirty years, and yet my human 
equal, if not my superior. Although she had put on 
her plainest and cheapest dress in preparation for 
her half-hour in the pillory, Miss Watts’ inborn grace 
was less disputable than ever before and it con- 
firmed me in the resolution I had suddenly taken. 

When we were alone, I made haste to say: “Last 
night you gave me a month to decide whether I will 
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informally adopt Dollie as my daughter. A month 
is unnecessary. I decide here and now.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” Lady Hilda retorted de- 
cisively. “When I spoke of a month and not more, 
I meant also a month and not less. This brings 
me to my news. Please raise no objection. To- 
morrow morning, I leave Sillport for my usual 
month in North Wales. You have heard my speak 
of the little place I have there—a sort of fishing- 
box and a few farms. I am my own steward. Be- 
sides, there are a few old pensioners who expect 
to see me once a year, as well as the tenants. I want 
to take Dollie with me. Thirty days of separation 
will help all parties to decide soundly. When you 
and Mrs. Horsley have had a week or two of your 
old peaceful routine again. I shall not be in the 
least surprised if you say: ‘Provided a good home 
is found for her, it will be better, after all, for 
Dollie not to come back.’ On the other hand, after 
a month in fresh scenes, where I shall get to know 
her ideas and feelings more thoroughly, I myself 
may think of a better arrangement for the child.” 

Hotly and even roughly, I told Lady Hilda that 
I relied on her not to influence Dollie’s sentiments 
in any way and that my consent to the Welsh jour- 
ney was contingent on her promise. She answered 
me with one of her quick, short, happy laughs and 
I knew I had been teased. 


FTER our sea breezes here,” said Lady Hilda, 

“the mountain air will do Dollie good. She 

shall climb Cader Idris and I will take her 

trout-fishing. For wet days there are plenty of 

books—travels and fiction, with no white powders. 

Make the poor child promise not to spend much 
time writing letters home.” 

That word “home” sufficed for me. Dollie is 
not to be taken away from us. Mrs. Horsley will 
fall in with my arrangement I propose to her. But, 
mingled with my immense relief, was the fear that 
a certain defect in my mental and moral equipment 
for the guardianship of a young lady might be 
regarded as fatal. I took the bull by the horns and 
said: 

“Lady Hilda, pray spare me a few moments 
more. Under this roof, Dollie will have good food 
and good clothes. She shall be taught music and 
French. As for her health, you are aware that there 
is a doctor on the premises. If anything happens to 
me, she will not be homeless and penniless, because 


I shall make a new will at once. The relatives who 
were to have my money don’t need it. But on one 
point I confess that I am no good. What about 
Dollie’s religion? Up to now, she has simply gone 
once a week with Mrs. Horsley to St. Luke’s, be- 
cause it’s the nearest. Is our young lady to be 
taught High Church religion or Low? I’m not an 
atheist or even an agnostic. Indeed, I’m not ashamed 
to admit that, when Dollie was lost yesterday, 
while waiting for you to come, I made a poor try 
at saying some sort of a prayer. I always go to the 
parish church in November, with the Mayor and 
Corporation, and perhaps four or five other Sundays 
in the year. But if you are depending on me to look 
after Dollie’s religion, let me make it plain that you 
might as well ask me—me, the unmusical—to teach 
her to play Beethoven and Chopin. For example, 
you talked to Dollie just now about suicide like a 
theologian. If anything else of the kind has to be 
done, I shan’t be able to do it. What about it?” 

Lady Hilda seemed to be on the point of fling- 
ing back some abrupt, makeshift answer. She even 
got out a word or two which I did not catch. But 
she checked herself: and it was only after a long 
paudge that she uttered a reply so unexpected that, 
while they are away in Wales, I shall write every 
syllable of it down in this book. 


XXVI 


T is forty-eight hours since Lady Hilda Bar- 
IL rowmore-Bannington sat up in the very chair 
I am using now and made her long apologia; 

but I recall every word, every tone, every change 


in her glance. She said: 

“Doctor Dacey, you have honorably avowed 
your religious position. I will try to be equally 
clear, but I can’t hope to be equally brief. If you 
can bear with me for a few minutes, your patience 
shall be rewarded by my plain answer concerning 
Dollie’s religious training. 

“On Sunday mornings I am never absent from 
church. On week-days I am never present—except 
Good Friday and Christmas Day. I receive Holy 
Communion only once a year, on Easter Sunday. 
They reckon me a loyal member of the Church of 
England. 

“My religion is hardly ever a comfort to me or 
a joy. It is a duty—I might say a public decency. 
Don’t get the idea that I am secretly an unbeliever 
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or even a doubter. The dogmas of the creeds are in 
my marrow, like the old laws and customs of Eng- 
land; but they leave me cold. 

“When I was about twenty years old, my friends 
were troubled because they feared I was thinking 
about religion too much. My father was looked 
upon as Low Church, and I admit that he was like 
a fish out of water at even the most moderate High 
Church services. Looking back over it, however, 
I now perceive that he was not Low Church in a 
theological sense. It was simply that he had been 
bred and born to regard evangelical services as the 
only services proper to the Established Church. 
When he heard incense and candles and crucifixes 
denounced as treason to Protestant truth he applaud- 


> Cie the orator, not knowing that his indignation was 


eally directed against treason to Her Majesty the 
Queen, the Head of the Established Church in this 
realm. In short, he was a true Tory. 


“Many of our friends were Broad Church. They 
shocked me a little by their scepticism and pagan- 
ism, but they let me alone. Not so my High Church 
acquaintances, who were always trying to convert 
me. 

“Doctor, I take no credit for it, but I have al- 
ways been possessed by an unbounded reverence for 
truth. That is why I am socially unpopular—no, 
don’t contradict, you don’t know my old social 
circle. My speech is blunt and perhaps rude be 
cause I am impatient of insincerity and ot roggy 
thinking. A thing can’t be both true and untrue. 
My Broad Church friends were fond of arguing that 
every creed is true for the man who believes it. 
The idea filled me with horror, and I found it intel- 
lectually contemptible, perceiving as I did that we 
could not conduct the simplest affairs of life, much 
less the solemn business of religion, on such a prin- 
ciple, or on such a lack of principle as that. 


T Mallowdale, my father’s place in the west 
A country, the problem became acute. We had 
an old chaplain, a distant cousin, living with 

us. We called him Uncle Horace. He conducted 
absolutely Low Church services in the castle chapel 
and was never tired of warning us against sacer- 
dotal pretensions and medieval errors. But the dear 
old man was infirm and often unable to officiate at 
the last moment. On those Sundays my sister and 
[ used to drive into the village of Upmallow, where 
Viscount Dunnercote, my father’s pet aversion, had 


presented a very High Church clergyman to the 
living, just to spite us. At St. Lawrence’s, Up- 
mallow, we were regularly told that we were Cath- 
olics—not nasty, common Roman Catholics, but 
Catholics of a specially pure and high-class breed. 
The clergyman called himself a priest. His wife 
once asked Charlotte and myself to tea and added 
that ‘some other priests’ wives would be coming too.’ 
As for medizvalism, there was some fresh orna- 
ment or bit of ritual every time we went to the 
church. 


“One Sunday morning, when it was uncertain 
whether our own clergyman would be well enough 
to do duty or not, I suddenly said to Charlotte: 
‘What a funny thing religion is! If Uncle Horace’s 
bronchitis is easier this morning, we shall be Prot- 
estants; but if he has had a bad night we shall be 
Catholics.’ We both laughed; but from that mo- 
ment I began to be troubled. It was absolutely im- 
possible that Uncle Horace’s sermons and the teach- 
ing at Upmallow should both be true. It would have 
been as reasonable to say that the sun was the moon 
or that a horse was a cow or that huge old Mallow- 
dale Castle was little Sillport Tower. Charlotte 
said it didn’t matter so long as we were in earnest 
and tried to do right; but when we returned to town, 
to our house in Wimborne Square, which was just 
half-way between the highest High Church and the 
lowest Low Church in all London, I not only thought 
hard and studied hard, but I prayed hard as well. 


HINKING and studying only deepened the 
© gloom, because I was never brainy in that 

sort of way and I was too ignorant to test 
the conflicting statements. Worse still, prayers, my 
very prayers, seemed to make matters worse, as if 
the breath with which I uttered them became con- 
gealed in a gray and chilly mist just above my eyes. 


“My mother, before she died, had made me 
promise to read a chapter of the Bible every day. 
I did it as a task, rarely connecting it with my per- 
plexities. One evening, as I was drowsily scanning 
the Gospel according to Saint John, a momentary but 
dazzling flash of light lit up all my mind and soul. 
These words stood out, as if they were traced in let- 
ters of fire upon a background of ashes: If any man 
will do the will of God, he shall know of the doc- 
trine. You remember the passage?” 


I had to admit that I didn’t. 
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“Well,” said Lady Hilda, “I haven’t quoted it 
word for word, because it requires the context. It 
says ‘His will,’ not ‘the will of God.’ That doesn’t 
matter. What I want to tell you is that my path 
instantly became as clear as noonday. 

“Noonday. It is the right word. Straight and 
dusty and steep and glaring, the way of duty opened 
before me, like a shadeless, burning road under a 
noonday sun in August. I knew, from that hour, that 
God would not allow me to become one of those 


women who can make religion into a luxury, into a 


fascinating hobby, which somehow seems always 
to soothe them and never to rouse them. 

“My father’s death, immediately  after- 
wards, caused me to settle down in Sillport. 
I came here with plans for restoring the Tower to its 
sixteenth century form, for making an Elizabethan 
garden, and so forth. But on the very morrow of 
my arrival, a terrible gale burst over the Bay with- 
out warning. Eight of our Sillmouth fishing-smacks 
were lost with all hands. The sea-wall was smashed 
up and washed away, carrying several cottages 
with it. For a whole week, all day and sometimes 
all night, I was among injured or bereaved fisher- 
folk. It is twenty years since that dreadful time; 
and, except during my rare visits to town and to 
North Wales, I seem to have lived with the poor 
and the sick and the miserable ever since. Some 
people—most people, in fact—think I enjoy it. Mr. 
Dacey, you know me well enough to acquit me of 
boasting when I tell you that I hate it. Sick rooms 
with closed windows, filthy linen, unwashed people, 
the smelis of hot grease, of onions, of some sorts 
and conditions—especially conditions—of fish, nau- 
seate me even more than they did twenty years 


ago. 


GI)": + surprised, I interrupted her by say- 


ing: ‘You amaze me, Lady Hilda. When I 
first came to Sillport to practise, I met you 
sometimes in these squalid homes and I envied you. 
Nothing, however horrible, seemed able to daunt 
your high spirits.” 
She answered: “Let me tell you why that was. 
I find so little comfort in religion, so little freedom, 
that I can hardly ever pray in my own words. So I 
simply say ‘Our Father’ many a time every day as 
attentively as I can. I fix my mind most doggedly of 
all on the words ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,’ and I ask myself what is meant by that 


phrase ‘as it is in heaven.’ Surely, in heaven, God's 
will is done as a bird sings, as a stream flows, as a 
flower unfolds—simply, freely, gladly. From the 
lips of some people we never hear the words ‘Thy 
will be done’ except in a tragic tone, as if God’s wil! 
is always a heavy cross, a bitter medicine. We rub 
the bloom off our obedience when we pay it like trib- 
ute wrung out of us or like the forced labor of pris- 


oners.” 
L breath Lady Hilda had said that her work 

among the poor revolted her: and yet, with 
the next breath, she spoke of it as a bird-like, flower- 
like, stream-like joy. Which was true? 

“Both,” she replied promptly. “The tasks i 
themselves are a continual trial: but the honor € 
being allowed to do them is a continual delight.” 

There was a very long pause. On a subject so 
unfamiliar to me I could not think of anything more 
to say or ask. All I could do was to wonder what 
this had to do with teaching Dollie the right religion. 
At last it occurred to me to remark: 

“T understand you to mean that, twenty years 
ago, you received a sort of promise from heaven that 
if you would do the divine will you should know 
what religion to believe, which religion is true. You 
have kept your part of the bargain. Has’... .” 

When I hesitated, she finished the sentence for 
me. “Has God kept His?” she said. “All I can 
tell you is that I know He will not break it. Some 
day, when He sees that I have borne the heat and 
burden of the day as long as I can, under heaven 
of brass with never one cool shower to refresh me, 
He will pay me my wages. Not that I have earned 
any. With my grand health and my more than 
sufficient income I have done no more than I ought 
to have done for my poor brothers and sisters. Per- 
haps I won’t use the word wages. He will keep His 
word. He will unlock the gate of a garden.” 

“You mean, Lady Hilda,” I ventured to say, 
“that, for these twenty years past, you have not 
puzzled your head trying to decide who is rirht 
Roman Catholics or High Church, Low Church or 
Broad, Wesleyans or Baptists or Congregationalists, 
Quakers or Salvation Army, Plymouth Brethren or 
Christian-Scientists. You are living in the firm con- 
fidence that Divine Providence, at the right moment, 
will say to you, so plainly that you can have no more 
doubts about it, “This is the true religion for you.’ ” 


CONFESSED myself puzzled. With one 
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“No,” she retorted warmly. “Not ‘This is the 
true religion for me,’ but ‘This is the true religion.’ 
I will not take less from Him than that.” 

Growing bolder, I said: “Pray don’t think me 
flippant, but what if the truth, as they say, lies at the 
bottom of a well? What if the supernatural Voice 
should proclaim that the true Church is the Salvation 
Army, or the Peculiar People or one of these prig- 
gish, stuffy new pseudo-philosophical sects that 
pring up like mushrooms, even in sleepy old Sill- 
port? Frankly, I don’t easily picture your ladyship 
as a Salvation lassie in a blue poke-bonnet or as . .” 


HE cut me short by a declaration so emphatic 
that it startled me. “Whatever it may be,” 


she said, “grand or humble, ancient or mod- 
J Chen, pl 


ain or colored, fashionable or unfashionable, 
ritualistic or puritan, big or little, indulgent or stern, 
{ shall throw myself upon it heart and soul. I shall 
clasp it like the alabaster box till it breaks and gives 
me back these twenty years’ arrears.” 


She stopped abruptly, ashamed of her own elo- 
quence. Then, in a changed and business-like tone 
she added: 

“That’s more than enough about myself. We 
need nevér return to this matter. You want to know 
about Dollie, about her religious training. For the 
present, I think she should do as I do. Let her go 
regularly to her parish church. The vicar at St. 
Luke’s calls himself a moderate High Churchman, 
but it is not our affair what kind of clergyman has 
been sent here. Let the water run under the bridge. 

erhaps Dollie is not called to be other than an 
ordinary, everyday Christian, holding sacred things 
in reverence, but without much fervor, doing her 
duty but without thinking often or deeply on relig- 
ious topics. If, on the contrary, she is destined to 
become a devotee ... well, she will struggle out 
somehow into the light.” 

“No doubt you will sound her on these matters 
while you are in Wales,” I suggested. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” she retorted. 
“We will simply go.on Sundays to the little parish 
church at Llanfair-y-coed. During August there 
are services in English as well as in Welsh. If 
Dollie wants to talk about religion she may: but 
she’ll have to begin.” 

Before the sentence was finished, Lady Hilda 
rose to go away. She had once more become matter- 


of-fact and impersonal. Indeed, it was almost im- 
possible to believe her the same woman as the Lady 
Hilda who, only ten minutes before, had been pour- 
ing out the secrets of her soul. 


HESITATE to write what happened next—or, 
L rather, what did not happen. But, although it 
looks foolish in cold ink, this record shall be 
complete. So I confess that Lady Hilda’s last half 
minute in my room cost me a sharp struggle. These 
last few days we have been so much together. At 
Dollie’s dinner-party, at our despairing car-ride in 
search of the runaway, at our little picnic off the 
cold chicken and claret, we seemed to understand 
one another so perfectly that I felt it inhuman to let 
her simply shake hands and walk away from my 
gates like a mere acquaintance, after making so inti- 
mate a confession of her spiritual history. Under- 
neath her amazonian armor of pride and common 
sense I divined the existence of a poor little heart 
hungry for comradeship and comfort and I longed 
to hold both her hands, to draw her towards me a 
little, and to say: “There is at least one fellow- 
creature who understands you, who will miss you 
sorely, who will count the days till you come back.” 
I neither said nor did any of these things. Hon- 
estly, I do not know whether it was awkward shy- 
ness or subconscious prudence which kept me back. 
Perhaps it was neither. Most likely it was her own 
quick sense of softness to be avoided here, of duties 
waiting to be done elsewhere. Hurrying down the 
garden-path, she rattled off so many directions about 
time-tables and luggage, about boots and water- 
proofs, about postal and telegraphic addresses that, 
at the gate, she got away without shaking hands at 
all. 
XXVII 


HEY have been gone three weeks. 
If somebody should demand a straight 
Yes or No to the question: “Do you wish you 
had never seen or heard of Dollie Watts?” I don’t 
know which I should answer. A bachelor book- 
worm cannot easily change his ways of life, and 
there are moments when I feel that I have been 
victimized. Still, we can’t put back the clock. Things 
have gone so far that there is only one arrangement 
possible. The sooner Dollie returns home and be- 
gins adjusting herself to the new conditions, the bet- 
ter for everybody. 
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With Mrs. Horsley there has not been the small- 
est difficulty. I was dreading the moment when I 
should have to announce that Dollie is henceforth to 
be a kind of adopted daughter: but, quite a fort- 
night ago, Mrs. Horsley came to me with a serious 
and determined air to propose this very solution. 
She laid before me her scheme, fully worked out. 
Dollie is to go on with her gardening; to look after 
her own room; and to perform light tasks proper 
to the young lady of the house. Her instruction in 
cookery and in general housekeeping is not to cease. 
Ample leisure will remain for her music and French. 
She is to lunch and dine with me; but I am still to 
be allowed a bachelor’s breakfast, because nobody 
can cure my bad habit of reading at table the book- 
catalogues and pamphlets which the postman nearly 
always brings. 

Ada and Lucy Cobbett are penitent; but they 
will hardly ever be wanted, now that Mrs. Horsley 
has found a well-trained housemaid to “live in.” No 
doubt, a few difficulties will arise out of my adopt- 
ing Dollie. Forewarned, however, is forearmed. 
Nobody concerned in the arrangement must be 
touchy. Nobody must expect anybody else to be a 
flawless model of tact, delicacy and patience. Poor 
Dollie herself will have the hardest part to play. 


card every day, Miss Watts has written me 
only two letters. I am pinning the first of 
them into this book. Here it is: 
Dear Guardian: 

Lady Hilda says I am to begin my letters like 
this, so I know it is all right and you will not be 
vexed. 

| am very happy here. The mountains are so 
high that the tops are often hidden in clouds. There 
is a waterfall at the end of the garden. It goes all 
day and all night. Yesterday we went fishing with 
an old man named Evan Griffith, but I don’t want 
io go any more because it is dreadful to see such 
pretty little fish caught and put in a basket. There 
is a cat here, but it hasn’t got any name except 
“the cat,” and it is frightened when you try to pet 
it, not a bit like Rory. 

Lady Hilda says I must not write more than 
twelve lines about the day I ran away. Dear Guard- 
ian, | know now that it was wicked to try and kill 
myself, but I can’t feel it was wicked to go off and 


G pepe she has sent me a picture-post- 


earn a living so as to try to pay you back all you 
have spent for me, a perfect stranger. I would have 
done sewing and mending, or looking after childrer 
or even scrubbing floors. How lovely it will be 
when I can make enough money to give some away. 
Please do not be angry with me. Lady Hilda says it 
gives you and Mrs. Horsley happiness to do things 
for me. So I know you will understand me, dear 
Guardian. The happiness of giving—I do want it 
so much. When I come back, I am going to work 
very hard in the garden. That is something. And 
in case Mrs. Horsley ever has to go away and rest 
I mean to learn all about cooking and keeping a 
house so that I can look after you, dear Guardian. 

I send much love to Mrs. Horsley and kind 
wishes to Tim Farland. Oh, how I do wish you 


were more fond of Rory, so that I could ask you ® CQ) 


give him three big hugs and three kisses from 
Yours affectionately, 
DOLLIE WATTS. 


In the course of my life, I have had awkward let- 
ters to answer, but never have I framed and penned 
and torn up so many drafts as in replying to poor 
Dollie. One long screed got so far as to be put in 
the envelope and gummed down. It informed Dol- 
lie that she is already giving: that she is fully liv- 
ing up to Wordsworth’s “Give all thou hast”; that 
the giving of money (which will come later on in 
life) is a smaller thing than giving confidence, af- 
fection and service; that . . . well, never mind the 
rest, because I suddenly hated my own sermon and 
ripped it into pieces. In its place I wrote all our 
scanty news, especially about Rory finding a hedge- 
hog, and I also wrote to Lady Hilda begging her to 
break the tidings of Dollie’s new status in this house. 
In reply I have received a very proper and correct 
expression of gratitude from Miss Watts, with 
hardly a trace of Dollie in it. 

The house is dull; the garden is becoming 
tasteless and unkempt; there are no flowers in my 
study or in the dining-room; nobody brushes Rory’s 
coat. Mrs. Horsley tells me three times a day about 
tourists who have broken their necks on Welsh 
mountains or have been drowned in Welsh lakes. 
After each recital she sighs and says: “I do hope 
and pray they are all right.” 

So do I. 


(To be continued) 
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Mixed Marriages and Amateur Theatricals 


DaniEL E. Doran 


IME was when Catholics here in the United 

States were very much in the ascendency 

as regards the production of amateur the- 

atricals. This was not to be wondered at, 
for the stage, which was born anew in the mystery 
and morality plays of the Middle Ages, is essen- 
tially Catholic in tradition and has seen its best 
development under Catholic influence. Other 
religious denominations, dominated by Puritanical 
traditions, for a long time banned the stage as 
something inherently evil. During the last decade 
) they have changed their viewpoint. To-day there 
are few denominations that are not making use of 
the stage for the entertainment and edification of 
their congregations and for the purpose of bringing 
their young people into closer social contact with 
one another. 

The Catholic amateur theatre has not lost its 
original vitality. It is indeed firmly entrenched. 
Five thousand parish halls, it is estimated, are being 
used for parish dramatic entertainments, and their 
stage offerings have proved decided social stim- 
ulants and financial successes, providing an annual 
approximate revenue of $2,000,000. This itself is 
very creditable and encouraging. 

But during the past few years there has been 
sweeping the country a non-sectarian movement 


i Q known as the Little Theatre, which is making an 


intensive artistic and scientific study of the stage 
and the things of the stage, and now contributes 
increasingly to the entertainment and amusement of 
millions. This movement has already become highly 
organized, with contributing members and a regular 
publication. 

In some places impure minds are already seek- 
ing to corrupt this movement. Under the guise of 
“art for art’s sake,” and it is a specious plea that 
can find its defenders even among some whose tra- 
ditions should teach them better, there has been an 
increasing tendency to ape the commercialized stage 
in the presentation of unsavory translations from 
foreign tongues and by the portrayal of the worst 
in our own national life. A notable example was 
that recently furnished in California, where a pro- 
duction under the auspices of a theatre guild which 


had for its sponsor the University of California was 
so vile that the women’s clubs of San Francisco and 
many other civic organizations rose in protest against 
it. 

“Art for art’s sake” is never an entirely safe 
rule for Catholics. The ideal of the Catholic stage 
has always been “Art for God’s sake.” This is as it 
should be. There can never be any compromise on 
the question of permitting evil to twine its tendrils 
about what Catholic tradition has preserved for us 
as a medium of wholesome enjoyment. 


At the present time, as was pointed out at the 
National Conference of Catholic Dramatic Clubs 
held last year in Washington, there is an unfortunate 
tendency on the part of many young Catholic thes- 
pians, trained in the parish theatre, to abandon that 
domain wherever it is found that the parish group is 
not reaching artistic standards which these youth 
set up for themselves. The result is that they seek 
dramatic expression in other groups which have 
better facilities and which they feel are much more 
advanced. There are hundreds of such other groups 
eager and anxious to avail themselves of Catholic 
talent and which do indeed present artistic standards 
that far outrank the vast majority of our parish 
theatres. 


One delegate from Chicago who attended the 
Washington Conference cited instances in which 
Catholic young men and women were not only aban- 
doning parish groups for associations which had no 
definite moral standards, but were even giving their 
time and talent to a species of production that was 
nothing more than religious propaganda for the 
sects. One of the leading outdoor pageants given 
in Washington, D. C., last year was under Episcopal 
Church auspices, was distinctly Episcopal in tradi- 
tion, and numbered in its cast not a few of the lead- 
ing Catholic amateurs of the city. 


UT above these considerations, important as 
B they are in that Catholic girls and young men 
are permitting themselves to be lured into an 
environment that is safeguarded by no moral stan- 
dard or into associations that ofttimes flaunt Prot- 
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estant propaganda, there is a still greater menace 
that confronts Catholics if we do not hasten to put 
our little theatre movement on a sounder basis. 

“The reason I am so deeply interested in this 
movement,” said the Rev. John J. Callaghan at the 
Conference of Catholic Dramatic Clubs, “‘is because 
I am convinced that it 


nishes them a background of romance to which they 
are almost certain to be susceptible. And being at 
a very impressionistic stage of life, it is highly de- 
sirable not only that they be kept free from any 
suggestion of the unwholesome but that they have 
set before them examples of those solid virtues that 

make for enduring happi- 





will result in a greater 
number of good Catholic 
marriages. One thing 
that has always pained me 
deeply is the fact that the 
majority of marriages at 
which I have officiated 
since my ordination have 
been between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. In 
considering this fact I am 
now prompted to believe 
that one reason for this 
was that parishes in which 
I was located had no par- 
ish dramatic club to bring 
our young people togeth- 


” 


er. 


The Little Bees of 
the Virgin 


Translated from the Spanish Folk-Song of 
Ramon Pérez de Ayala 


THOMAS WALSH 


Oh! little bees of the Virgin, 

And oh! little bees of the Lord, 
Seek from the flower I worship 

My heart’s own honey stored. 


Bees that are making the white wax, 
Bees that are making the sweet, 
Seek not narcissus nor lily 
Nor rose nor carnation to meet; 


Nor flower that blooms on the water, 


ness in married life. The 
magic of the drama is 
such that ideas, whether 
for good or evil, may be 
impressed upon the actor, 
even more than the audi- 
ence, with a power pos- 
sessed by few other me- 
diums. Catholic dramatic 
clubs can take advantag 
of this power of stage- 
craft by presenting what 
is pure and elevating and 
this practice is certain to 
have its reflection in the 
lives of their members. 


The prime motive in the 
promotion of the average 


The same point was 
emphasized by Mr. Chas. 
A. McMahon, who pointed 
out in his experiences 
seven Catholic marriages 
that were the indirect re- 
sult of associations made 
possible by two parish 
productions. These mar- 
riages were between 
Catholic young men and 
young women of different 
parishes who had been 
brought together as a re- 
sult of central productions. 

The period of life dur- 
ing which the Catholic 
young man and young 
woman engages upon the 





Nor flower of rock or of sky, 
Not even the honey-suckle 
That twines on the walls nearby. 


Of your wax I would make for the Virgin 
A taper to burn at her shrine; 

Let her show you the flower I worship, 
Little bees, so you fetch me her wine. 


Little bees, little bees of Saint Ann, 

Mid the blooms of the fig-trees you pour 
Through the sunshiny morning forever 

To gather your hor ey in store. 


Little bees, where Saint Joachim Warden 
In heaven the Virgin reveals, 
Oh bring me that hissop which heals, 
The sweet of the flower of that garden! 








parish theatrical perform- 
ance of past days was 
usually the raising of 
money. From the view- 
point of parish theatricals, 
helping to clear parish 
debts, to erect schools and 
churches and social cen 
ters in indeed an impor- 
tant thing, but it is in- 
finitely less important 
than the exercise of that 
true Catholic influence 
which will result in the 
marriage of young men 
and young women upon 
whom the future of the 
Church in America de- 
pends. 


amateur boards is usually the period during which 
he or she is most likely to be considering the choice 
of a life partner. It is vitally important that the 
environment in which these young people are placed 
be the best fitted to aid them in making a suitable 
choice. Under almost any auspices the stage fur- 


T is becoming increasingly a function of the 
xz director of parish dramatics to seek for ar- 
tistic standards of production that will satisfy 

the aspirations of the young stage enthusiast, at 
least to the point where he or she will not feel it 
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necessary to seek outside groups in order to gain 
a Satisfactory measure of self-expression. This 
may mean the expenditure of additional money for 
modern stage equipment or the hiring of a capable 
soach, but the money will be well spent if it can 
keep our Catholic young men and women within the 
range of Catholic influence. 

In some large cities it may perhaps be neces- 
sary to form central groups which may be regarded 
as post-graduate schools of the parish theatre and 
which will make it a practice to present attractions 
too elaborate in their nature and too difficult in the 
acting for the average parish group. It is to be 


expected perhaps, sometimes, that against this gath- 
ering of Catholic amateurs in central productions 
there will be a protest on the part of some fond 
q re who are loath to lose the services of star 


Commercialism 


HEN the “Gentleman with a Duster” recently 
(Dp claimed that England owed her high states- 
manship and happy security to her purely 
commercial character, Mr. Chesterton tells us in the 
Illustrated London News that he felt moved to a 
mood of contradiction. It is exhilarating to follow 
G. K. C. as he examines the arguments for indus- 
trialism and as he warns of the folly of moving fur- 
ther away from that healthier England when yeoman 
owned their own farms and villages and produced 
their own food. The following passage in partic- 
ular drove Mr. Chesterton to the aforesaid mood: 
Let your memory get to work. In what countries 
of the world has revolution been most active? Among 
which nations of mankind has political idealism most 
frequently burst forth in volcanic fires of destruction? 
You will find that nations that have learned to think 
commercially have been freer from such internal dis- 
turbances than, for instance, France, Spain, Portuga', 
Italy, Poland, Russia the South American Republics— 
a long list. On the other hand, look at the discipline 
of modern Germany, the unshakable fortitude of Great 
Britain. The mental effect of a world commerce is 
sober political thinking. 

Mr. Chesterton’s memory discovers that the 
discipline of modern Germany led her to a disaster 
far more final and appalling than all the revolutions 
which France and Italy have successfully survived. 
Against the list of countries that have suffered those 
shocking revolutions which have prevented them 
from “sober commercial thinking” he presents an 
equally long list of nations which have preferred 


talent, either because they see a loss of revenue 
thereby entailed, or because they have a natural 
reluctance, growing out of a truly paternal attitude, 
to permitting favored young parishioners from 
taking up with groups that are outside the parish 
influence. But when confronted with the fact that 
many Catholic young people are being sought by 
movements that are either in name non-sectarian, or 
in fact non-Catholic, the objection is far outweighed 
by the thought of the loss that may finally be en- 
tailed. 

The parish theatre is in no danger of losing its 
vitality. Year after year fresh flowers will bloom 
in its field. It is to be hoped that these flowers 
will not be permitted to be cut and transplanted 
from the mother soil that nurtured them into alien 
ground. 


vs Yeomanry 


commerce to agriculture, which have learned to 
think commercially, which have been led by a world 
commerce to sober political thinking: Tyre, Sidon, 
Carthage, Venice, Genoa, the Republic of Holland. 
And the only thing to be said about them now is what 
Long John Silver said about other very commercial 
characters, who were also, like Venice and Carthage, 
concerned with gold and the sea. “Well, and where 
are they now? Pew was that sort, and he died a 
beggar-man. Flint was, and he died of rum at 
Savannah. Ah, they was a sweet crew, they was! 
On’y, where are they ?” 

If history has anything to show, it is that things 
that are merely mercantile do not necessarily endure. 
The States that endure most stolidly are the rooted 
agricultural States, which the critic regards as being 
perpetually uprooted. Mr. Chesterton continues: 

England was once one of these normal nations. 
She had not lost that normal character even in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Then she did indeed 
become entirely industrial, entirely urban, entirely 
commercial, entirely given over to sober commercial 
thinking. The result of this sober political thinking is 
that thousands of people are without work, thousands 
are without houses, thousands are starving, and the 
peasantries of the old agricultural countries are grow- 
ing more powerful and more prosperous every day. . . 
Even a brief spell of that frantic folly of sober com- 
mercial thinking has done more mischief than it seems 
at first easy to undo. It has... reduced crowds of 
people to a state of servile oblivion, in which they have 


necessarily forgotten the very nature of thrift and 
property. 
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The articles in this section, while intended 
primarily for members of the Archconfraternity 
of the Sacred Passion, will be helpful to all. They 
will serve as a guide to lead us to the Cross, 
there to ledrn the measure cf Christ’s love for us 


Jesus Crucified 


and to gather strength against our own sinfu'i- 
ness. We ask all our readers to join the Arch- 
confraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address THE SIGN for application blanks. Leaf- 
lets on the Passion supplied free. 


JESUS REJECTED BY THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


‘Away with Him, crucify Him! We 
have no king but Caesar ?’’ (Joan XIX) 


After Jesus had been scourged and crowned with 
thorns, He was brought back to Pilate, who forthwith 
presented Him to the people in the hope of moving 
them to compassion. And Jesus came forward bearing 
the crown of thorns and the purple garment. And 
Pilate addressing the mob, said: Behold, I bring Him 
forth unto you that you may know that I find no cause 
in Him. And pointing to Jesus, He said to the people: 
Behold the Man! Behold your King! But they cried 
out: Away with Him! Away with Him! Crucify 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and Affections directed to Jesus) 


CONSIDER THIS REJECTION OF JESUS 
BY THE JEWISH PEOPLE: The Jews, as we 
know, were God’s chosen people, blessed above all 
nations. God made a Covenant 
with them and promiséd that from 
their race the Messiah should 
arise. He raised up Moses to de- 
liver them from the bondage of 
Egypt and wrought stupendous 
miracles in their behalf. He gave 
them a dry passage through the 
Red Sea. He fed them supernat- 
urally in the desert with the Man- 
na sent down daily from heaven. 
He conducted them safely into 
the Land of Promise, annihilating 
their enemies before them. He 
gave them the Law, the Scriptures 
and the priesthood. And, though 
they rebelled against Him and repeatedly went over 
to the worship of idols, He did not abandon them, 
but raised up prophet after prophet to preach to 
them and to convert them. These prophets fore- 
told the time, the place, and all the circumstances 
of the birth of the Savior, so that the people might 


Him! Pilate said to them: Shall I crucify your King? 
They answered: We have no king but Caesar! Then 
Pilate made a last effort. He called silence, and taking 


water washed his hands before them, saying: I ‘e 


innocent of the blood of this just Man. Look you to i 
Then came forth from that cruel mob that most hellish 
curse ever uttered by human lips: His blood be upon 
us and upon our children! We take the responsibility. 
Away with Him! Crucify Him! We will not have 
Him! 


be prepared to receive Him. Yet when the Savior 
did come, they ignored Him. The news of His birth 
at Bethlehem was spread far and wide by the Shep- 
herds and by the Wise Men, but the people paid no 
heed. “He was in the world and the world was 
made by Him and the world knew Him not. He 
came unto His own and His own 
received Him not.” (John I.) 
When He began His public minis- 
try, this indifference turned to 
downright opposition. 
suspected, mistrusted, persecuted, 
until, as a climax, on Good Fri- 
day, He was publicly rejected by 
the whole people as a nation, who 
cried out: “Away with Him! 
Crucify Him! His Blood be upon 

us and upon our children!” 
Now picture this scene vivid- 
ly. See Jesus standing at Pilate’s 
side, the crown of thorns on His 
head, the reed in His hand, 
the old purple mantle over his shoulders. 
Hear Pilate’s words: “Behold the Man! _ Be- 
hold your King!” Listen to the Jews crying 
out: “Away with! Away with Him!” “My 
Jesus, what an insult and outrage to be thus 
disowned and rejected by Thy own people, to see 
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Thy grace and Thy kingdom ignored and contemned 
and Caesar with his kingdom preferred! But, ah! 
worse than all this, what grief to Thy Sacred Heart 
to see the awful curse and dreadful ruin which this 
neople were bringing upon their heads. As Thou 
didst stand facing that mob, I seem to hear Thee 
say: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
nave gathered together thy children as the hen doth 
gather her young ones under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not.” My Jesus, I wish to console Thee for 
‘the apostasy of the Jews and to be loyal to Thee. 
I believe Thou art Christ, the Messiah, the Savior, 
the son of God.” (Continue in such acts as long as 
you experience fervor.) 


SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 


(Considerations and Affections directed to our own 
Spiritual Improvement) 


Q) CONSIDER THE CAUSE OF THIS REJEC- 
TION OF JESUS. How came the Jewish people 
to reject Jesus Christ? He was their Friend—to 
them had He preached and in their behalf had He 
worked all His miracles. Indeed, for a while, the 
people seemed to understand Him and love Him. 
They flocked about Him and followed Him in great 
crowds. On several occasions they actually attempt- 


ed to proclaim Him their King. Only a few days 
before—on Palm Sunday—as He entered the city, 
they welcomed Him, strewing olive branches in His 


path and crying: “Hosanna to the Son of David! 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord! 
Hosanna in the highest!’”’ Yet on Good Friday they 
cry: “Away with Him! Crucify Him!” How ex- 
Or” this conduct? Jesus Himself gives us the ex- 

planation. He reveals the cause of their rejection of 
Him. “You are from beneath, you are of this world,” 
He said to them. They were a worldly people. Their 
thoughts were worldly. Their aims and aspirations 
worldly. They expected a Messiah, but their ideas 
of His character and His kingdom were worldly. 
They imagined that He would be a worldly sover- 
eign who would re-establish upon earth a kingdom to 
rival Solomon’s in worldly wealth and splendor. 
When, therefore, they saw Him displaying mirac- 
ulous powers over nature—raising the very dead to 
life—they concluded that He fulfilled their idea of 
the Messiah and so followed Him in crowds. But 
vhen they heard Him condemn pride and riches, and 
teach humility and poverty; when, on that dark 
Good Friday, they saw Him poor and weak, hum- 
bled and despised, then they turned against Him and 


cried out: “Away with Him! Crucify Him! We 
will not have such a Messiah!! We will have no 
king but Caesar!” Worldliness caused the Jewish 
people to reject Jesus Christ, and to be rejected by 
Him in turn, bringing down His Blood upon them- 
selves and their children for all future time. 

THE PRACTICAL LESSON, then, is that 
Worldliness—the inordinate love of woridly wealth 
and worldly glory, leads to the rejection of Jesus 
Christ and the loss of His Kingdom. “They that 
will become rich,” says St. Paul, “fall into tempta- 
tion, and into the snare of the devil, and into many 
unprofitable and hurtful desires which draw men 
into destruction and perdition, for the desire of 
money is the root of all evils, which some coveting, 
have erred from the faith.” (I Tim. 6.) “You can- 
not serve two masters,” said Jesus, ‘““God and Mam- 
mon. Either you will hate the one and love the 
other, or you will hold to the one and despise the 
other.” 

“Ah, my Jesus, how often has not this inor- 
dinate love for worldly things led men to reject Thee 
and Thy Kingdom! How often even have not Chris- 
tians—Thy chosen people—apostatized from the 
Faith and abandoned the Church through worldly 
consideration! For a time they were loyal and 
cried: “Hosanna to the Son of David,” but later, 
under the temptations of the world, they fell away 
from the Faith and cried out, if not in words, at least 
by their conduct: “Away with Him! Crucify Him! 
We have no king but Caesar, no kingdom but this 
world!” Again, how many Christian souls, who, 
though not apostatizing from the Faith itself, have 
grown cold in piety and have come gradually to 
neglect religious duties through the same cause— 
the inordinate love for worldly things. Ah, my 
Jzsus, how often have not I allowed the temptations 
of the world to ensnare me? How often have not I 
preferred worldly vanities to Thy service. Ah, my 
Jesus, I regret and detest my folly and the offense 
I have given to Thee. I now reject the world and 
choose Thee as my King. Oh, let Thy Blood be 
upon me, not for a curse, but for mercy and salva- 
tion. Grant me, I beseech Thee, a share in Thy pov- 
erty and Thy humility.” (Continue in such acts as 
long as you feel devotion.) 

FRUIT OF MEDITATION: To curb inor- 
dinate love and desires for earthly goods and 
worldly vanities. 

EJACULATION: 
mercy on us.” 


“Savior of the world, have 
(£0 days’ indulgence.) 
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With the 


Junior Readers 


The Perennial Bethlehem 


A tinkling bell—a solemn hush— 
And Angels down from Heav’n rush 
To gaze in awe! 


Four Mystic Words—a bended knee— 
A Host snow-white, and God we see 
In very Flesh! 


A rev’rent pause—a chalice gold— 
And uprais’d eyes, God’s Blood behold 
In awful Truth! 


Why long to view the Sacred Cave 
And with love’s tears its Crib to lave, 
When here is God? 


—Rupert Langenbacher. 


Coloring Live Wood 


OU have seen cut flowers artificially tinted 
CI when they have been set in water mixed with 
certain chemical solutions. The flowers suck 
up the colored substance and it is spread through 
the petals. The same process is now being applied 
to wood while growing. The purpose is to get a fast 
color in the wood in this way so much more simple 
than staining, graining, etc., Further, by hydraulic 
pressure ebony and mahogany effects are obtained. 
Samples shown are hard to distinguish from the 
genuine. If successful, the process will revolution- 
ize the furniture industry. 

Experiments are being made in a large forest 
near Hanover, Germany. From a vessel containing 
the colored solutions and suspended in the tree a 
rubber hose leads down to the roots. Within a month 
the dye makes its way up through the branches, 
twigs and leaves to the height of 60 feet. But 
eventually the “vaccinated” tree dies; a quite ordi- 
nary result of tampering with the ways of Nature. 


of 
The Sign 


The Loyalty of Dogs 


HE Governor of Maine was criticized for set- 
ting the State House flag at half-mast upon 
the death of his favorite dog. His defense 

was that “people generally should realize the ser- 
vices that dumb animals render to mankind.” This 
recognition of God’s dumb creatures, so serviceable 
to us, and with their fine traits of loyalty, is com- 
mendable, and we have the example of the Saints 
further to recommend it. It is the extravagant prac- 
tices of those who show more affection for animals 
as pets than they do for the humankind that must be 
condemned. Senator Vest’s tribute to the dog has 
become famous. Avoiding undue exaggeration, it 
places the dog in a very favorable light in regard to 
certain practical virtues that are incumbent directly 
upon men: 


The best friend a man has in the world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His son or daugh- 
ter that he has reared with loving care may prove un- 
grateful. Those who are nearest and dearest to us, 
those whom we trust with our happiness and our good 
name, may become traitors to their faith, The money 
that a man has he may lose. It goes away from him, 
perhaps when he needs it most. A man’s reputation 
may be sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on their knees to do 
us honor when success is with us may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when failure settles its 
cloud upon our heads. The one absolutely unselfish 
friend that man can have in this selfish world, the 
one that never deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. A man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in poverty, in health 
and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground, 
where the wintry winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his master’s side. 
He will kiss the hand that has no food to offer; he will 
lick the wounds and sores that come in encounter with 
the roughness the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When all other 
friends desert he remains. When riches take wings 
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and reputation falls to pieces he is as constant in his 
love as the sun in its journeys through the heavens. 
If fortune drives the master forth as an outcast in the 
world, friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks 
no higher privilege than that of accompanying him, to 
guard against danger, to fight against his enemies. 
And when the last scene of all comes, and death takes 
the master in its embrace, and his body is laid away 
in the cold ground, no matter if all other friends pur- 
sue their way, there by the graveside will the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, his eyes sad, 
but open in alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
in death. 


Remember Dagon 


PIRITUAL things are just as real as the things 
a € we observe with our bodily sight. There 


comes a time in childhood when all the 
familiar people of fairyland are discovered never 
to have lived their happy lives at all outside the 
imagination of story-tellers. But it would be a seri- 
ous mistake if you suspected that this were true also 
concerning the angels, both good and bad. It is a 
truth of our holy religion that there are bad angels 
or devils and that they have a certain amount of 
liberty to tempt us. Now, if God permits real, in- 
visible foes thus to try us, we must expect that He 
supplies just as real a defense against them. And 
this He does in Holy Communion. In order to real- 
ize how the devils shrink from ths soul fortified by 
this sacrament, recall the story of the Ark, which 
was a symbol of the Blessed Sacrament in the Old 
Testament. The Ark had been captured from the 
Israelites by the Philistines: 


And the Philistines took the Ark of God and 
brought it into the temple of Dagon, and set it by 
Dagon. And when the Azotians arose early the next 
day, behold Dagon lay upon his face on the ground 
before the Ark of the Lord: and they took Dagon and 
set him again in his place. And the next day again, 
when they rose in the morning, they found Dagon lying 
upon his face on the earth before the Ark of the Lord: 
and the head of Dagon, and both the palms of his 
hands were cut off upon the threshold. And only the 
stump of Dagon remained in its place. For this cause 
neither the priests of Dagon, nor any that go into the 
temple tread on the threshold of Dagon in Azotus unto 
this day. And the hand of the Lord was heavy upon 
the Azotians . . . and there was the confusion of a 
great mortality in the city. And the men of Azotus 
seeing this kind of plague said: The Ark of the God of 
Israel shall not stay with us: for His hand is heavy 
upon us, and upon Dagon our god.—I Kings, V. 
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PARADOX—A statement seemingly, though not 
necessarily, absurd, incredible, or self-contradictory. 
Example: Youth would be an ideal state if it came a 
little later in life.—Asquith. 


MISNOMER—A name wrongly applied to an ob- 
ject. Example: Contrary to popular belief, the cen- 
tury plant blossoms not only once in a hundred years, 
but, generally, every eight years. Those growing in 
greenhouses or under artificial conditions do not bloom 
so often as those growing naturally. A central stem 
nearly 20 feet high often bears as many as 4,000 blos- 
soms. 


The Immoral Novel 


NFORTUNATELY the charge of immorality 
al against the modern novel loses force through 
monotonous repetition. Yet there must be no 
relaxation in urging this charge if any standards of 
decency are to survive. Some writers now disdain 
to veil obscenity under innuendo or suggestion. They 
have no fear of an ultimate indictment under the 
most explicit laws regarding immoral books. Hence 
the recent plea of a New York City Judge that the 
term “obscene” and its synonyms in the law be 
taken without favor, narrowly and in their common 
interpretation. Commenting on the ‘“woodshed” 
fiction of a recent generation, Edmund L. Pearson in 
Books in Black and Red, employs a strange contrast 
to show that the standards of literary decency have 
measurably declined: 

“Dime novels began as rather good historical nov- 
els; at their worst they were no more than exciting 
stories written sometimes, but not always, in careless 
English. They were never immoral; on the contrary, 
they reeked of morality. Property rights were never 
confused; and when sexual ethics were involved, their 
standards made the modern two-dollar novel look as 
foul as Vulcan’s smithy.” 


Junior Photographers, Notice! 


For the benefit of our readers among the Juniors 
I call attention to the photographic contest now open. 
Take your camera with you on your vacation and make 
a record of some charming scene or some singular 


event. Similar opportunities may be found at home. 
Three special prizes will be given for the best work 
and the most interesting subjects. Be sure to give a 
title to each photograph, sending in as many as you 
choose. They must be unmounted. Contest open 
until August 15th. 


DADDY SENN FU, 
THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 





With the Passionists in China 


Latest Communications from Our Missionaries 


Survival of the Fittest 


Fr. Dominic 


E are happy to assure our 
(1D readers after the trying ex- 
periences of the first ride 
on a mule Fr. Dominic has in- 
formed us that he is still alive and 
quite elated 
over his suc- 
cess in eques- 
trianism. 

C o ntinuing 
the letter pub- 
lished in last 
month’s issue, 
he writes: 

In my last 
letter I had 
something to 
say about my first trip on a Mule 
Pullman. Do not think that I gave 
up when I landed rather unexpect- 
edly by the roadside. I knew the 
little, long-eared beast felt happy 
about the affair, and I knew equal- 
ly well that I was not as happy as 
he. But there was no use in roll- 
ing by the roadside. 











From my long experience with 
mules (?) I have come to the de- 
cision that it is always a case of 
survival of the fittest for a begin- 
ner. So I went at it again with a 
firm resolution to prevent that 
mule from throwing me again. 
Once was enough! I never broke 
that resolution and survived the 
trip without a repetition of being 
humiliated to the dust. 


One place we passea under an 
overhanging _ cliff. Solicitous 
about our welfare, the pagans very 
kindly admonished us not to dare 
pass there during the night. Un- 
der cover of darkness, we were 
told, the spirits forsake their se- 
cret recesses and take their eve- 


ning recreation throwing huge ~ 


boulders over the cliffside in the 
hope that they might crush those 
who pass beneath. But again I 
survived. 

At another place there was a 
cavern in the rocks in which, so we 


were told, there formerly dwelt a 
poor old man who used to come 
out every day to get a bowl of 
rice which was left there for him 
by the spirits. The rice was each 
day neatly deposited in a hole, so 
the old man thought that by mak- 
ing the hole larger he would get 
more rice from the spirits. He got 
busy and dug quite a hole. But 
the spirit got wise and when the 
old man came again he found no 
rice. Never again did he receive 
rice from the spirits. 

The countryside abounds with 
superstitious stories. As it was, I 
did not enjoy much of the scen- 
ery curving in and out along the 
river. I was riding a mule! The 
scenery seemed to grow more 
beautiful the nearer we came to 
our destination, the pretty little 
town of Wusu. It lies nestled at 
the foot of a high hil, and even 
from the back of a mule it ap- 
peared to me as a veritable beauty 
spot. 

As it was necessary for us to 
cross a river before reaching Wusu 


we boarded the village ferry. It 
consists of a single sampan which 
plies back and forth whenever 
there are enough passengers to 
warrant the trip. The passengers 
may be men, women or children. 
And every passenger has the right 
of carrying across anything or ev- 
erything they please—pigs, mules, 
chickens, etc. In our case we had 
my companion’s mule and my 
mule. It’s not such a bad ferry at 
that. You do not have to pay if 
you do not want to. Only ona 
few stated days in the year do they 
ask you for your fare. As there 
was no choice we stayed on deck 
for the entire voyage, meantime 
standing guard over the mules! 
As we approached our Mission 
some of the boys came out to meet 
us along the road and relieved us 
of our mules. I was mighty glad 
to get the chance to stretch and 
get warm by taking a brisk walk. 
We arrived at the Mission about 
supper time and the Christians had 
gathered to welcome us in their 
usual way. Each one in turn knelt 
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before each of the Missionaries, 
inquiring how we were and beg- 
ging our blessing. We spent the 
evening getting acquainted with 
the Christians. I myself partic- 
ularly enjoyed the youngsters. 

Wusu is quite a large town and 
has its own Post Office. Our Mis- 
sion is situated near the eastern 
end of the town and faces the riv- 
er. The church, house and school, 
if you really can call the old 
shacks by such names, stand on 
beautiful, level ground just above 
a neatly kept terrace that slopes 
down to the river. Perhaps I 
might describe the plan of the 
house for you. The entire build- 
ing is about forty by forty. It is 
just a bunch of boards by some 
chance retaining their position in 
close proximity to each other. 
Sometimes the boards are nailed 
and sometimes they are jointed by 
dove-tail, and sometimes in any 
old way just so they stay together. 
The roof is suspended, somehow, 
on this collection of boards. Be- 
fore we started for Wusu my com- 
panion said to me: “We better 
not get there on a stormy day or 
the whole building might tumble 
down on us!” 

As a matter of fact, I know that 
just below the eastern gable at 
least half a dozen boards are miss- 
ing, and all over the shack you 
could see more than mere daylight 
“creeping” in. In the whole 
building there are only two win- 
dows, these two being in the part 
set aside for an oratory. In these 
two windows there was no glass. 
Oiled paper had been placed over 
them so that some light might 
worry its way into’ the chapel. The 
floor was, as usual, just the solid 
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mud one finds everywhere in this 
district. It is hard as a rock and 
gets as cold as ice. The place, 
however, was kept as clean as it 
possibly could under the circum- 











HOW THEY CARRY THE BABY 


IN CHINA 


stances. There was no such thing 
as plaster on the walls or ceiling— 
only the single, bare boards. Nor 
were the boards beaded to fit in 
such wise as to close the cracks 
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between them. Newspapers were 
making an heroic effort to render 
this service, but as far as I could 
see they were a total failure. 
Among the papers so used I noted 
a copy of the “New York Sun,” 
and also one of the “Philadelphia 
Standard and Times.” They had 
been there for a very long time 
and I was quite interested in not- 
ing some of the cigarette ads and 
also the styles of gents’ and ladies’ 
furnishings long years ago. 

We had, however, a luxury of 
kneelers in the chapel—two rows 
of them—one for the women and 
one for the men. They were just 
common wooden kneelers without 
backs, seats or hana rests. The 
altar was a plain table with one 
or two shelves to hold the candles 
and crucifix. Over the altar hung 
a large colored picture uncovered 
by glass and frameless. It repre- 
sented the principal mysteries of 
the lives of Jesus and Mary, the 
death of a good Chinaman, and al- 
so the death of a bad one with a 
horrible dragon, and there was 
also pictured the doctrines of Pur- 
gatory and Hell. All these sub- 
jects were worked into the one 
picture. 

Do you know that I actually got 
to love this quaint old hovel? Even 
now I would change my more com- 
fortable quarters here in Shen- 
chowfu for that dilapidated 
shanty. The Catechist of the place 
is a kindly character about forty- 
five years of age. He is rather se- 
rious, has a good, happy wife, and 
four well trained children—Julia, 
Austin, Francesco and _ Justin. 
Strange how easily and naturally 
I have made myself at home in 
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From Kieniang 


OMEHOW or other we 

) missed an old friend in our 

last issue. We missed the 

always interesting letter from Fr. 

Timothy. Young and courageous 

as he is, there 

are times 

when even the 

pluckiest of 

men_ cannot 

squeeze in a 

few moments 

for correspon- 

dence. Fe. 

Tim, as we 

like to call 

him, renders a 

faithful account of his many wak- 

ing hours. Of the others, we fear 

they are too few to mention. Fr. 

Tim, we congratulate you on the 

fine work you are doing. May God 

continue to bless your efforts with 
success! 

The letter which follows is dat- 
ed Holy Saturday, March 31st, 
1923. 

“For the first time in three 
weeks I feel that I am entitled toa 
little breathing spell and relaxa- 
tion. I am going to use it to good 
purpose, however, and tell you 
briefly of some of the events of 
the past few days. 

“Kieniang, it would seem, has 
come to be my Mission. Some 
three weeks ago I found myself 
once more traveling over the 
mountains in the direction of Kie- 
niang from Yuanchow. Wearied 
by the long, tedious journey, but 
nevertheless filled with joy in an- 
ticipation of seeing again the good 
Christians of Kieniang, I arrived 
here on March 10th. I was greet- 
ed with a warm welcome. The 
poor Christians here felt keenly 
the month without Mass or the 
Sacraments and were overjoyed at 
the opportunity of again receiv- 
ing the precious Sacraments of 
Holy Mother Church. To them it 
appeared a much longer time than 
a month. -I wish the Catholics of 
America could see the eagerness 
with which these Chinese receive 
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the Sacraments! How they appre- 
ciate them! And how they miss 
them when deprived of them! 

“It was late on Saturday eve- 
ning when I arrived. Early the 
next morning I was up and ready 
for the Christians who wished to 
go to Confession and Communion. 
Among the many who came I re- 
ceived a pleasant surprise. For 
the first time since I have been 
here there entered the confession- 
al a white man—a Son of the Em- 
erald Isle—Kavanagh by name. He 
is an agent for a tobacco company 
here in China. He had sent me 
word to expect him, but when I 
was called out to meet him, the 
Mission compound was filled with 
soldiers. I could see no one who 
answered the description I had 
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formed in my mind of my visitor 
and thought that the Mandarin, 
for some reason or other, had 
decided to call upon us. In doubt 
as to what it was all about, I went 
out to investigate. In the midst 
of the crowd I found Mr. Kav- 
anagh and his interpreter. I dis- 
covered that he takes a heavy 
guard of soldiers with him when 
traveling through our ‘territory 
owing to the banditry and unset- 
tled condition of the district. 

“When the Christians of Kie- 
niang saw Mr. Kavanagh approach 
the tribunal of Penance and later 
beheld him receive our Eucharistic 
Lord they were highly edified. It 
brought the idea of the real Cath- 
olic nature of Holy Mother Church 
to my mind very distinctly. 

“After Mass, thanksgiving and 
a light breakfast we set off in a 
sampan for Hungkiang, where I 
had to consult a physician. The 
doctor in question is stationed at 
the Protestant Mission. For some 
time I have been losing much sleep 
and could hardly eat because of an 
abscessed tooth. I kept putting 
the trip off, knowing that it would 
require at least a week of precious 
time. But finally the tooth gave 
me so much pain that I reluctantly 
decided to go see the doctor. 

“In many of the outlying Mis- 
sions travel is extremely slow and 
difficult. Would that we had even 
one good doctor in our Mission! 
It is not very pleasant to travel a 
long, hard journey to rely on the 
charity of our Protestant con- 
freres. In this instance I re- 
ceived the greatest courtesy. And 
after being treated with due con- 
sideration I set off for my Mis- 
sion. 

“Upon my return I immediately 
set to work gathering together 
those Christians who would be 
ready for Baptism by Easter Sun- 
day. It proved a difficult task. 
Many of them wished to be bap- 
tized, but did not wish to assume 
the burden of studying and keep- 
ing the laws of the Church. 

“After a careful examination I 
selected ten candidates as capable 
of being received into the Church. 
These I immediately invited to the 





Mission for an intensive training 
in preparation for the Sacraments. 
From then on, it seems to me on 
looking back, that my days were 
just one long instruction, with rec- 
itations on the part of the Chris- 
tians for a litle variety. From 
morning until nightfall and long 
afterwards I would be engaged in 
teaching, explaining, catechising, 
encouraging, as best my none too 
fluent Chinese would permit me. 

“Passion Sunday came and with 
it the veiling of the Crucifixion 
and images. Of course, this fur- 
nished me with the theme for my 
sermon, which consisted in the 
Gospel narrative of the visit of 
our Lord to the Temple and the 
attempt of the Jews to stone Him, 
with a little moral ana an appeal 
to keep the memory and image of 
Christ Crucified ever fresh and un- 
veiled in their hearts, even though 
His images were for the time 
veilea with purple in our chapel. 

“Then dawned Palm Sunday 
and the blessing of the palms. Of 
course we do not have palms. But 
as a kind of substitute we have a 
sort of greens—a species of pine. 
So with these we had the cere- 
mony, i. e., as much of it as our 
limited equipment would allow. 
First of all, we had no procession- 
al cross; secondly, no place for a 
procession; thirdly, no chanters. 
So this part of the ceremony had 
to be dispensed. But please God, 
with the assistance of our many 
American friends we will not long 
be without a processional cross or 
any of the many articles necessary 
for Divine worship when Palm 
Sunday rolls around again. 

“In the talk that morning, I 
spoke of Christ’s triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem and emphasized the 
contrast between the Jewish peo- 
ple of Palm Sunday and the Jew- 
ish mob of Good Friday. I point- 
ed out that the conduct of the 
Jews was typical of their own con- 
duct. Today we cry “Hosanna to 
the Son of David”—tomorrow we 
shout “Let Him be Crucified!” In 
baptism they receive the Lord of 
Hosts with joy and loud acclaim 
and a short time after reject Him 
by sullying their souls with sin 
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wherein they cry: 
Him!’ 

“Holy Thursday came next. On 
the vigil I had the happiness of 
seeing almost all the Christians 
come to Confession in preparation 
for the Feast. Though we could 
not have a Repository owing to 
the fact that as yet we have not 
the privilege of reserving the 
Blessed Sacrament because we 
have no fitting place, yet, we cel- 
ebrated the Feast with as much 
pomp as we could. 

“On Good Friday we had the 
solemn services of the Unveiling 
of the Cross. It has always im- 
pressed itself upon my mind, each 
time I have witnessed it. But 
never has it made such a forcible 
impression as this year in our 
rude, little oratory, with never a 
sound of ecclesiastical chant, only 
the pleasantly monotonous chant- 
ing of the Chinese prayers. When 
the Cross had been unveiled I 
spoke a few words to those assem- 
bled and had them all come up to 
adore the Cross and kiss the fig- 
ure of our Savior. All came for- 
ward—Christian and Pagan alike. 
Apparently, the Chinese do not 
approve of sensible demonstra- 
tions of their affections. As far 
as I can see, these outward signs 
of affection are limited to loud 
wailing at funerals or the firing 
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A pious remembrance is re- 
quested in the prayers and 
good works of the readers of 
THE SIGN in behalf of the 
following recently deceased: 


Very Rev. Mgr. Joseph P. 
Dineen, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph 
F. Mooney, Sister Miriam An- 
gela Kelly, William Foley, 
Mrs. Briget Larkin, Mrs. Mary 
Eierman, Mrs. Mary H. Cole- 
man, Mrs. Mary L. Blackburn, 
Mrs. Grace Cox, Mrs. Rose 
Loftus, Mary Rock, Margaret 
J. Hayden, Mrs. Eliabeth 
Bradford, Mrs. Anna Paulonis, 
James J. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Ellen 
McNamara, Mrs. Mary Murphy, 
Thomas Brick, Miss Marie A, 
Keating, Agnes M. Brennan, 
Mrs. Mary Anne Henkel, Miss 
Anna Hackett, Margaret Ga- 
lipo, Walter Harrington. Mrs. 
Mary L. Polak, Catherine 
Whalen, John Kusel, James 
Rush, Miss Emma Hoffman, 
James Kelly. 


May their souls, and the 
souls of the faithful departed, 
through the mercy of God, rest 
in peace, 


of firecrackers. Certainly I have 
seen very few cases of kissing. So 
when they came forward to kiss 
the feet of our dear Lord, some 
kissed it in reality. For the most 
part, however, they simply touched 
the figure with their tongues. 
Some tried to bite a piece from 
the image. With it all they seemed 
truly and sincerely impressed. All 
tried to do what was expected, 
although many not quite under- 
standing what to do merely nod- 
ded to the Cross. This I have writ- 
ten merely as giving an insight in- 
to the characters with which we 
have to deal. Easily guided, stead- 
fast friends, they are open to con- 
viction. In all, a people worth 
working for in order to save their 
immortal souls. A nation must 
not be judged by accounts of the 
worst criminals. Every nation has 
its bad class. The Chinese do not 
lack a bad class. But it would be 
unfair to ascribe a criminal char- 
acter to China as a nation. 

“That afternoon I was busily 
engaged in giving a last touch to 
the preparation of the Christians 
and in settling a puzzling mar- 
riage case. In the afternoon at 
three o’clock all the Christians and 
Catechumens gathered in the ora- 
tory for the Station of the Cross. 
And thus closed my second Good 
Friday in China—I had the Chris- 
tians at the Foot of the Cross. 
May God in his mercy soon grant 
China the happiness of returning 
to the True God and all its chil- 
dren the grace to draw together in 
the shadow of the Cross whereon 
the Savior of Mankind died to ran- 
som their souls. 

“Dear Americans, my letter is 
already long. I have an interést- 
ing letter for you next month. 
Meantime I ask your prayers for 
the success of my poor efforts here 
in my new station at Kieniang. 
Pray that God may soften the 
hearts of the thousands here who 
know Him not. Pray that God may 
avert the dangers of another fam- 
ine which even now looks threat- 
ening. May He spare us all from 
the ravages of banditry, which is 
daily growing worse in our terri- 
tory. 





Index to Worthwhile Reading 


Life of Christ. Giovanni Pa- 
pini. Freely translated from the 
Italian by Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
er. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. $3.50. 


Papini is one of Italy’s fore- 
most men of letters; also he is a 
noted convert to the Faith. His 
purpose has been to write a pop- 
ular life of Christ that will appeal 
especially to non-Christians. On 
the whole, the book seems to be- 
long to that sort of masterpieces 
which are produced by genius 
working with “lightning thoughts” 
but not with “patient hands.” The 
Central Figure in all history is re- 
presented realistically to a world 
which badly needs Him. But the 
author at times airs extravagant 
notions of morality which have no 
foundation except in his own imag- 
ination. Also his exuberant na- 
ture makes him often indulge in 
verbosity which clogs his ordinary 
crisp, fresh, flowing style. The 
book is brilliant, but not with a 
chaste, steady, even brilliance of 
the saint or the ascetic. It is the 
work of a repentant soul, smitten 
with the love of Christ, and anx- 
ious that all the world should 
know and love the Master. 

The translation is in the main 
correctly and artistically done. 
However, in all quotations from 
the Bible the King James Version, 
corrected by the Revised Version, 
has been used. In a few instances 
Mrs. Fisher seems to have misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted Papi- 
ni’s meaning. She has omitted his 
firm profession of Faith in Christ 
and in His Church—his ‘‘Prayer to 
Christ” at the end. 


The Early Friends of Christ. 
Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, $1.75. 


Those who read this latest book 
of Fr. Conroy will find in it what 
is best in the solid, devotional 
literature of our day. The au- 
thor’s style is charmingly simple; 
his character delineation of the 
early friends of Christ is fascin- 


ating, reverential, and true. The 
author does not confine himself, 
however, to the “early” friends of 
Christ. The title of the book seems 
ill-chosen. The opening chapter 
on the “Annunciation” is a treas- 
ury of spiritual wisdom, and the 
chapters on St. Joseph are espe- 
cially good. Throughout the book, 
the author, unwittingly perhaps, 
condemns the ever-shifting moral 
standards of the day, and stresses 
the necessity of gauging personal 
worth, not by hedonistic and 
pragmatic theorizings, but by 
eternal and immutable verities. 


Spiritism and Common Sense. 
Rev. C. M. de Heredia, S.J. P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
$2.00. 


In Fr. de Heredia’s opinion, 
many “scientific observers of spir- 
itistic phenomena are soft-hearted 
fellows, a little out of place at a 
seance where they tiptoe about 
gently, not to err against pro- 
priety.”’ He is very sceptical when 
there is question of admitting the 
Satanic origin of Modern Spirit- 
ism, although he does admit that 
“the diabolical explanation for this 
or that particular, well authenti- 
cated case may be more than 
probable.” His own theory is 
“that the real solution of psychi- 
cal phenomena will be found in the 
study of telepathy, possibly in a 
few years.” The Second Council 
of Baltimore, speaking of this sub- 
ject, says: “It seems hardly to 
be doubted that certain things, at 
least, are due to Satanic interven- 
tion, since they can scarcely in any 
other way be satisfactorily ex- 
plained.” The Mind of Holy 
Mother Church seems. evident 
from the fact that she has 
forbidden her children to be pres- 
ent at any spiritistic meeting, even 
if it is only to look on, and there 
is tacit or explicit protestation 
that they wish to have no com- 
munication with evil spirits. The 
merit of the book lies in its rev- 
elation of the immense amount of 
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jugglery, sleight-of-hand and hum- 
buggism of various kinds that is 
mixed up with Modern Spiritism. 


The Palace Beautiful. Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck. Frederick 


Pustet Co., New York City, $1.50. 


People who have read “The 
Palace Wonderful” wut welcome 
the appearance of its sequel, “‘The 
Palace Beautiful.” The opening 
lines of the introduction give the 
clue to the contents of the book: 
“All men of Faith, come with me, 
A lovely palace you shall see.” 
There follow splendidly written 
chapters on Faith, the foundation 
of the palace beautiful; Hope, the 
superstructure; and Charity, the 
unitive principle and ornament. In 
the concluding chapters we are ex- 
horted to imitate Jesus Christ, the 
Divine Exemplar of the palace 
beautiful; and to take as our mod- 
els and advocates, the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the saints. The book drives 
home the much-needed lesson, that 
the one important thing in life is 
to build unto God a palace beau- 
tiful in which He may reign 
through all eternity. 


Mother Machree. Rev. Martin 
J. Seott, S.J. The Macmillan Co.; 
New York City, $1.75. 


This is a charming story of a 
gifted boy soprano, Barney Ken- 
ney, who lives with his perfect lit- 
tle mother of a sister in an 
atmosphere of sweet, unspoiled 
innocence. Barney captivates all 
his hearers by his marvelous voice 
and apparently a bright future 
awaits him. But the Choir Invis- 
ible needs sweet-voiced sopranos 
too, and little Barney, summoned 
by the Great Priest, “Rose, and 
singing, passed from sight: A 
shadow kindling with the sun. This 
joy ecstatic flamed till light, And 
heavenly song were one.” The 
success of this book is another 
proof that a novel can be very in- 
nocent and very popular. 














HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 


“Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 


Every good work should have our hearty approval. It should also have 
our help, if we can afford to give it. To help the Chinese Missions is not 


to throw something to a begging charity. It is a high privilege. 


regard it as such! 


CATECHISTS 


A Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sary in every Chinese village, 
where there are even only a few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission. 


MISSION-CIRCLES 


A Mission-Circle is a group of per- 
sons who are interested in the mis- 
sions and who contribute a defi- 
nite sum every week for the mis- 
sions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
to-day. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott. 

Designated gifts and contribu- 
tions for individual missionaries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 

An easy way of helping the Mis- 
sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nan. 
ing: 
A CHAPEL $500.00 
A SCHOOL 1000.00 
AN ORPHANAGE. 5000.00 
Donors have the privilege of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 


Approximate cost of build- 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 


On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 


We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtlessnéss and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big which we'll probably 
never be able to do; and we 
fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 


If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 


Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gtatefully received. 











Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ's 
Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! hat 
better memorial to a deceased fa- 
ther or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK = ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
Baby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Missions 
in China to 

THE SIGN 
The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 














During the past month 
many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 
you forget to ask? It is one 
way of helping the Chinese 
Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Di Bank . —_ 
Please send me one Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS 














Have You Secured Your Plaque? 


We have just received a new supply of these beauti- 
ful plaques of the Christ of Limpias. We have had 
to wait months for this shipment but for your sake 
we have been willing to wait in order to give you the 
benefit of a very fine article. 


Send in your renewal before the new supply is ex- 
hausted. Tomorrow may be too late. 


In order to receive this plaque for yourself the re- 
newal of your subscription must reach us within 
thirty days of expiration date stencilled upon the 
wrapper on your copy of THE SIGN. Thus if your 
wrapper reads JAN. 23, renewal must reach us be- 
fore February the first. The numeral stands for the 
year so that 23 means 1923. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 





RENEWAL 


THE CHRIST OF LIMPIAS NAME 
(Reduced) 








STREET 





Date 
Dear Rev. }’athers CITY AND STATE 


Please enter my name on your list of subscribers for the 
coming year and send me one of the plaques ef Limpias. 












































ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 
721 Dodd St. West Hoboken, N. J. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 


KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Yates 


An Eating Place of Exceptional Merit 


Moderate prices for the market’s 
best. Clean and wholesome food 
served neatly and quickly. 


Regularly patronized by hosts of 
men and women who know good 


food and appreciate low prices. 


Banquets and Special Dinners Arranged 


Joseph P- Morrissey t3rd St. at Times Square 


Manayer Forty-five steps from Broadway 


Telephone Bryant 9775 











TEL., HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


D EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Birector 


“* Superior Service of the Highest 
Standard ”’ 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 














UR representative has called 

at the Brunswick Laundry, 
220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to 
find cleanliness and_ sanitation 
brought to perfection, he has found 
over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their 
jobs, their pay and their employ- 
ers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant and see for 
themselves the process of washing 
and ironing. The Brunswick Laun- 
dry’s policy has always been fair 
play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 














Artistic and Devotional Crucifixes 


The Crucifix is the most valuable article of devotion for personal and 
home use. 


No Catholic should be without a Crucifix to be constantly carried on 
the person. 


Nothing is so inspiring in the home as an image of Christ Crucified. 
We have been fortunate in securing at very reasonable prices a supply of 
artistic and devotional Crucifixes. 


They are made of the finest genuine ebony wood with figures of silver 
oxidized French grey. 


They will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


We are so sure that you will be pleased with any you buy that if you are 
not satisfied you may return it at our expense and we shall gladly refund 
your money. 


No. 10. Size 11 inches 2.25 





These Crucifixes can be blessed with the indulgences of a Happy Death and the Stations ot the Cross. 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 




















STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 2% Interest 


Allowed on Check Accounts 


OF 
Bighland Crust Company Banking 4% Interest 


of New Jersey Paid on Special Acceunts 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demeott Street 


AT TRANSFER STATION House 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


° INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
At Close of Business, December 30, 1922 of ert CORDIALLY INVITED 





BUSINESS FIRMS and 





RESOURCES 


Stocks and Bonds - 
Mortgages . - - 
Loans (Demand and Time) 
Bills Purchased + - 
Banking House . - 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Cash on Hand - - 
Due from Banks _- - 
Accrued Interest - - 





$1.780,911.36 All business entrusted te us will 
1,060,203.41 : 
155,850.00 receive prompt and accurate 
783,625.17 attention 

85,241.22 
1.00 es 
69,514.90 OUR 

ey uae ae FRIENDLINESS OFFICE HOURS: 
soot Daily from 9 A. M. te 3 P. M. 


$4,219,068.29 AND Saturdays, 9 A. M. te 12 M. 


LIABILITIES HELPFULNESS TO | Monday evenings, 6 P. M to. 
Capital - - - - = $300,000.00 8:30 P. M. 
Surplus and Profits a. | ie 103,571.34 | OUR PATRONS IS 
Deposits - - - - - 3,815,496.95 ee 
——— A VALUABLE 
$4,219,068.29 CORRESPONDENCE 


Trust funds are kept separate from the ASSET NOT SOLICITED 


assets ef the Company LISTED 






































